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International Accounts: 
Guides to Trade Policy 


By Amos E. Taytor, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


An Address Before the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade 


EVELOPMENTS SINCE 1938 in the 

field of international economic re- 
lations have focused attention more and 
more on the need for a system of inter- 
national accounts which should serve as 
guides in the determination of trade 
policy. Emphasis is put more and more 
on the value of international bookkeep- 
ing in order that business may be guided 
by a system of “budgeting” which will 
take proper account of the real nature of 
international trade. 

It is recalled that during the twentics 
and thirties many countries could not 
withstand the drains on gold resources 
resulting from conversion of local into 
foreign buying power and from flights of 
capital. The experiences of the inter- 
war period provide the background for 
a growing recognition of the fact that 
the gold and foreign-exchange resources 
of a country must be reserved primarily 
for the settlement of international bal- 
ances of payments on current account. 


Fundamental Elements 


There is no need to enter into an ex- 
tended discussion of the nature of inter- 
national transactions as compared with 
purely domestic sales and purchases, It 
is sufficient to note that failure to un- 
derstand the transfer problem in inter- 
national settlements has often added to 
the difficulties of maintaining stable 
exchanges and of keeping international 
commerce free of restrictions, controls, 
and deflationary influences. The funda- 
mental element in the recently proposed 
stabilization plan, agreed to in princi- 
ple by the technical experts of the 
United Nations, is a fund on which mem- 
ber nations can, under prescribed condi- 
tions, draw for the purpose of relieving 
the short-term pressures on their ex- 
changes with a view to correcting dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of payments. 

There are bound to be differences of 
view as to the methods to be employed 
in correcting or guarding against dis- 
equilibrium, but, in view of our experi- 
ences during the past two decades, we 
Should have little difficulty in agreeing 
that in the final analysis the external 
value of a country’s currency depends 
upon the manner in which such coun- 
try’s international accounts are brought 
into balance. 

It would be presumptuous on my part 
if before this group I were to deal at 
length with the elements of foreign ex- 


change or with the meaning of individual 
items in the balance of international 
payments. In fact, in the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of exchange 
you know considerably more about the 
subject than I could tell you. I shall 
take the liberty, however, of introducing 
terms and definitions of my own in order 
that I may be consistent in my terminol- 
ogy. In the Department of Commerce 
we defined the balance of payments as 
“an itemized account of the commercial 
and financial transactions conducted, 
within a stated period of time, by all the 
people of that nation with the people 
of all other nations.” 
erence to the United States our recent 
publication, “The United States in the 
World Economy,” defined it as a “record 
of (1) dollars made available to foreign 
countries by the United States through 
purchases of goods, services, and in- 
vestments abroad; and (2) the uses to 
which dollars are put by foreign coun- 
tries in making similar purchases from 
the United States.” 


W hat Has Been Done 


Before examining the possible future 
significance of such records of inter- 
national business I should like to review 
briefly what has been done in the United 
States as well as in other countries in 
the regular and systematic compilation 
of statistics on total international com- 
mercial and financial operations. 

With the growth of international lend- 
ing during the nineteenth century peri- 
odic inquiries were prompted—some- 
times in the creditor country, sometimes 
in the debtor country—with a view to 
determining what net changes in lend- 
ing or borrowing status resulted from 
current commodity and service transac- 
tions. Prior to the First World War most 
studies relating to a particular coun- 
try’s balance of international payments 
were incidental to isolated inquiries, 
usually designed to examine the nature 
and implication of a country’s balance 
of international indebtedness. 

The systematic analysis of interna- 
tional transactions was greatly stimu- 
lated by the developments during and 
after the World War of 1914-18. Asa re- 
sult of the budgetary and financial chaos 
of the early post-war years the League of 
Nations, through its economic and tech- 
nical branches, encouraged the compila- 
tion of comprehensive statements by 
the governments of member nations. 


SS 


With specific ref- 


The superstructure of intergovernmental 
debts, reparations, and private inter- 
national indebtedness stimulated explo- 
rations and inquiries into the “capacity 
to pay” of nations which were debtors 
on any or all of such accounts. 

In the United States the sudden shift, 
during the war of 1914-18, from net 
debtor to net creditor provided the pri- 
mary incentive for the inauguration of 
annual balance-of-payments reports 
which remained unbroken until the pres- 
ent war necessitated their suspension for 
security reasons. A background for these 
studies had been provided by the Har- 
vard University Committee on Economic 
Research which published several com- 
prehensive studies that included sepa- 
rate reports for the years 1920 and 1921. 
The Department of Commerce continued 
the series. In introducing the report for 
the year 1922 the Secretary of Commerce 
called attention to the need for a com- 
plete statement of both export and im- 
port merchandise trade and “invisible” 
transactions, in these words: “A full com- 
prehension of the invisible items and 
their approximate value is not only of 
profound importance in assessing our in- 
ternational balance sheet, but no sound 
conclusion can be made concerning the 
effect of foreign-trade movements upon 
our credit structure or upon the ability 
of foreign countries to purchase our com- 
modities or to pay their debts, or upon 
exchange rates, or upon the movement of 
gold, or the ultimate trend of price levels 
compared with those of other nations 
without some comprehensive balance 
sheet including the invisible items.” 


More Attention to Question 


In its first “Memorandum on Balance 
of Payments and Foreign-Trade Bal- 
ance,” issued in 1924, the League of Na- 
tions reproduced the balance-of-pay- 
ments statements of 13 nations, some of 
which were specifically prepared for the 
purpose. Some of these statements were 
relatively brief and too general to serve 
a real purpose. -Under the impulse of 
schemes of financial rehabilitation and 
exchange stabilization, Governments di- 
rected more and more attention to their 
international accounts. The utilization 
of foreign exchange had to take account 
of the capacity to secure foreign buying 
power through the sale of goods and serv- 
ices or through other economically sound 
operations such as gold shipments that 
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could be made without unduly limiting 
existing reserves or borrowing abroad 
without subjecting the future balance- 
of-payments position to excessive risks. 
By 1929 the number of statements pub- 
lished by the League had increased to 32. 
Seven years later the statement included 
36 national reports covering approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the world’s inter- 
national commodity trade. All but six 
of these reports were official. 


Apparent Paradox 


Since the First World War, govern- 
ments have thus paid an increasing 
degree of attention to their international 
accounts. Yet during the same period 
trade degenerated into a form of eco- 
nomic warfare, exchange controls were 
instituted over ever-widening areas and 
a mass of volatile capital funds moved 
capriciously from one center to another 
without regard to requirements on cur- 
rent account, market needs, or credit 
conditions. The explanation of tnis ap- 
parent paradox is at once simple and 
complex. I venture to suggest at least 
two immediate observations. A country’s 
international transactions are merely a 
part of total world business which con- 
stitutes a complicated network of com- 
mercial and financial operations. Any 
action designed to alter these operations 
within the framework of a stable ex- 
change system requires an international 
rather than a _ unilateral approach. 
Moreover, after the First World War the 
United States was not at once psycho- 
logically prepared to understand the full 
implications of its changed creditor- 
debtor position. By the end of the first 
post-war decade Raymond Gram Swing 
was still able to point out in Harper’s 
Magazine that the United States was “a 
creditor nation with a debtor-nation 
complex,” that we were not yet prepared 
to have the outside world, our debtors, 
work for us. 

It must be borne in mind that, under 
a system of free private enterprise, the 
aggregate of international transactions 
reflects the decisions and operations of 
many individuals. The total represents 
the net result of many separate and un- 
related decisions. It is, therefore, very 
misleading to compare the international 
“balance sheet” of a country with the 
balance sheet and income statement of 
a corporate enterprise the operations of 
which reflect the decisions of a single 
management. 


Value of Statistics 


My purpose in calling attention to this 
form of emphasis on foreign-trade book- 
keeping is not to invite discussion at this 
particular time on foreign-trade policy 
but rather to emphasize the importance 
of understanding the real value of the 
statistics in question. As I stated above, 
the balance of payments provides us, on 
the one hand, with a record of dollars 
made available to foreign countries by 
the United States through purchases of 
goods, services, and investments abroad, 
and, on the other, with evidence of the 
uses to which dollars are put by foreign 
countries in making similar purchases 
from the United States. 
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The primary reasons for the increasing 
interest in international accounts are not 
difficult to find. Prior to the First World 
War the complementary relationship 
between the industrial countries and the 
less highly developed countries contrib- 
uted in large part to the effective op- 
eration of the gold standard. Exchange 
fluctuations tended to be confined to the 
narrow limits above and below mint 
parities. In most cases currencies were 
frequently convertible into foreign pur- 
chasing power wherever needed. The 
structure of international indebtedness 
was consistent with the needs of both 
creditor and debtor. 

The principal need for detailed bal- 
ance-of-payments data at this time is 
directly related to the problem of ex- 
change stabilization. It must be pos- 
sible to determine through adequate sta- 
tistics on all classes of international 
operation when pressures on individual 
rates are created, and it is only by care- 
ful analysis that we can determine why 
these pressures exist. Moreover, knowl- 
edge of the real nature of a country’s 
export and import transactions will 
enable Governments to correct condi- 
tions of internal disequilibrium such as 
unbalanced budgets and unstabilized 
prices. As we know, internal unbalance 
can not long be permitted to prevail if 
exchange stability is to be maintained. 


Broad Agreement Needed 


I need not stress the importance which 
our bankers and foreign traders attach 
to the statistics of international com- 
mercial and financial operations. The 
financing of trade and business in a 
world of hit-or-miss information involves 
an excessive element of risk which in 
turn is not conducive to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of sound credit 
and a high volume of trade. To serve a 
real purpose the preparation and anal- 
ysis of a country’s international trans- 
actions should be developed within the 
framework of an international coopera- 
tive arrangement. One country’s export 
is another country’s import, and we need 
to consider the effect of the operations 
at each end. It is here that much use- 
ful work needs to be done in the future. 
The adoption of a universal terminol- 
ogy and agreement upon uniform method 
are necessary in order that comparisons 
of related statistics may not be mean- 
ingless or possibly misleading. Fortu- 
nately the Economic and Financial Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations has 
already done considerable work in this 
field and has laid the groundwork for 
its renewal and expansion after the war. 

I think we should guard against think- 
ing purely in terms of refined statistics. 
Such refinement is, of course, necessary, 
but I feel that at times in the past we 
have looked upon it as an end in itself 
and not asa means to anend. The fun- 
damental need is to study the signifi- 
cance of trends, especially in items influ- 
enced by psychological and political fac- 
tors. Insofar as possible, periodic bal- 
ance-of-payments reports should’ be sup- 
plemented by statements of international 
indebtedness. The availability of sta- 
tistics which provide a guide to future 
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transfers of interest and dividend pay- 
ments in each direction will enable us 
to determine in advance some of the fac. 
tors likely to operate in the internationa] 
account during the periods immediately 
ahead. 


Some Basic Principles 


The principles of economic reconstruc. 
tion enunciated in article 7 of the Master 
Lend-Lease Agreements recognize the 
interdependent character of the world 


economy. Conditions in one part of the § 
elsewhere, | 


world influence conditions 
Developments in transportation and 
communications have greatly accentu- 
ated the international character of the 
world’s business. Moreover, modern 
technology and the tremendous utiliza- 
tion of power derived from the world’s 
national resources have attached a spe- 
cial importance to Many raw materials 
distributed unevenly throughout the 
world or threatened with early depletion 
in some areas. The intricate nature of 
the international accounts in the mod- 
ern interdependent world is clearly re. 
flected in the recent publication, “The 
Network of World Trade,” issued by the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations. It is so well sum- 
marized by Dr. J. B. Condliffe that I can 
do no better than quote him: 

“The production of tin and rubber in 
southeast Asia, largely to serve the needs 
of the United States, was important to 
the national economies of both the pro- 
ducing and the consuming countries, 
But it was also an important link in the 
chain of payments by which world trade 
was organized. Much British and Dutch 
capital was invested in the producing 
areas, and imports to those areas were 
drawn from Britain, the Netherlands, 
Japan, and other areas. The dollars 
provided by shipments to the United 
States were therefore used to pay for 
United States exports to European coun- 
tries and Japan, and these in turn pro- 
vided the exchange with which to pay 
for exports to southeast Asia. Every seg- 
ment of this trade depended on every 
other. No link can be taken out of the 
chain without causing great strains on 
national balances of payments in many 
countries.” 

What Dr. Condliffe says is something 
which has not come upon us suddenly 
but is reflected in developments over sev- 
eral decades. When we take into account 
the further fact that we no longer have 
the degree of wage and price flexibility 
which formerly enabled us to make ready 
adjustments to changing conditions of 
trade, we can see the futility of unilateral 
action in correcting exchange pressures 
and factors of disequilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments. 


To Dispel Uncertainties 


The value of data on current transac- 
tions is distinctly limited if our knowledge 
of international long-term investments 
and of international short-term assets 
and liabilities is inadequate or made 
available only at irregular intervals. It 
is desirable that machinery be developed 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Restoration in the 
Reoccupied Ukraine 


In Nazi-Ravaged Mines and Countrysides, 
the New Russian Production Drive Goes On 


Y MARCH 1944 enough of the farm- 

land and industrial areas of the 
Ukraine, in the Soviet Union, had been 
liberated from enemy occupation to 
warrant an official inquiry into the trend 
of restoration thus far completed and 
a charting of a course of economic ac- 
tivity for the remainder of the current 
year. In his report to the Supreme 
Council (Soviet) of the Ukraine S.S. R. 
delivered March 1, 1944, the president 
of the Republic’s cabinet (Sovnarkom), 
N. S. Khrushchev, reviewed the progress 
of economic rehabilitation in the east- 
ern, or left-bank provinces of the 
Ukraine, dwelling on a few phases of the 
huge task in which the communities in 
the Ukraine, the Union (Federal) Gov- 
ernment, and the entire population of 
the U. S. S. R. have all had a propor- 
tionate share. 


Encouraging Progress 


The rate at which restoration has 
proceeded thus far in the basic indus- 
tries of the Ukraine seems fairly encour- 
aging. Citing the well-Known Donets 
coal basin as an example, the head of 
the Kiev government observes with sat- 
isfaction that during the 5 to 6 months 
since liberation the men and women of 
the industry have rebuilt or repaired 17 
basic mines, aside from some 460 small 
pits, producing 31,000 tons of coal a day, 
or approximately the total quantity of 
coal produced in this area in 1902. Com- 
paring this output with the quantity 
of coal mined in the Donbas (Donets 
Basin) during the restoration period fol- 
lowing Russia’s Civil War, he finds the 
present rate of restoration to be over 
seven times higher, inasmuch as these 
same restored mines did not attain a 
similar level of production until 1924. 
In terms of its 1941 pre-war production 
the Donets Basin had reached 13 per- 
cent of that output by March 1944. 

Anticipating a rate of restoration at 
least as high for the rest of the year, the 
Soviet authorities have worked out a 
Schedule of production according to 
Which the Donbas is to restore to pro- 
duction (by the end of 1944) 94 basic 
Mines having an average daily ca- 
pacity of 62,000 tons in the pre-war 
period. The coal miners of the region, 
however, have upped this quota by an 
additional 25 basic mines with a pre-war 


By L. M. Herman, Russian Unit, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


output of 13,250 tons per day. Conse- 
quently, the Ukrainian government is 
looking forward to the restoration by the 
end of 1944 of 119 basic mines, produc- 
ing 75,250 tons of coal a day, or 27 per- 
cent of the Donbas’ pre-war average 
daily production of 280,000 tons. 


Energy Displayed 


The spirit and productivity of the re- 
turning miners is reportedly very good; 
women also are entering the mines in 
large numbers, achieving and bettering 
the existing norms of _ production. 
Friendly (“socialist”) rivalries among in- 
dividuals and teams (‘brigades’) have 
reportedly helped greatly to raise the 
productivity of labor and keep it at a 
high and promising level. Some 2,721 
such “brigades” are now engaged in com- 


petitions at the Stalinugol “combine” 
(group of mines under a single manage- 
ment) and 903 at the Voroshilovugol 
“combine”. The title of “Master Coal 
Miner of the War” has been awarded 
to more than 3,000 people in the above- 
named two mining districts. Unusual 
performance with the jack-hammer has 
brought comparably large earnings to 
many miners, one such miner having 
been singled out and given honorable 
mention in the press for completing the 
equivalent of 6 months’ production dur- 
ing the month of January, to earn 17,000 
rubles in pay. In February the same 
miner achieved a Donets-wide record 
for one shift by fulfilling 3,530 percent of 
the prevailing norm of production. 
Since restoration of the Donbas be- 
gan it has become an object of wide 
popular interest in all parts of the Soviet 
Union, and considerable quantities of 
sorely needed tools and equipment, raised 
by popular contributions and volunteer 
labor, have arrived in the area, as a token 
of widespread active participation in a 
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Courtesy “Soviet Russia Today” 


A destroyed factory is rebuilt in a liberated Ukraine city. 
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worth-while task. The Stalino Province 
alone has received from the industrial 
workers of Tula two trainloads of equip- 
ment and materials. From Chelyabinsk, 
where the employees of the war-ex- 
panded machine industry have formally 
assumed “patronage” over the Donbas, 
the first train of 53 cars of tools and ma- 
terials arrived earlier in the year. A 
shipment of 23 carloads of mine equip- 
ment was sent into the basin from the 
Prokopyevsk mines in the Kuznetsk 
Basin. Many examples of this type of 
generous material help have found re- 
flection in recent press reports, and many 
more have presumably gone unrecorded. 
The scope of assistance rendered by 
the Union Government may be gaged 
from the following recorded allocation 
of equipment to the industrial economy 
of the Ukraine: 4,500 pieces of machine 
tools and other specialized equipment, 
6,000 cars and trucks, 7 turbines of 
100,000 kilowatts each, 30,000 tons of 
sheet metal, pipes, and girders, 450,000 
cubic meters of lumber, 15,000 tons of 
cement, and 300,000 square meters of 
glass. The number of men and women 
at present employed full time in the basic 
industries is reported at 400,000. 


Agricultural Situation 


The Ukraine’s famed fields of black 
soil, which the Germans quit so reluc- 
tantly, are reported at the moment as 
being uncommonly weedy, insect-ridden, 
and-sorely deficient in tools and draft- 
power. About one-third of the pre-war 


number of tractors was left in the prov- 
inces east of the Dnepr, and most of 
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these needed major repairs or overhaul- 
ing. By employing the active aid of 
local farmers, all of the 570 machine- 
tractor stations in existence in this area 
before the war have been restored, as 
have been also the 20 machine-tractor 
repair shops and the six motor-recondi- 
tioning plants. 

As usual, a government commission 
inspects and tests all repaired tractors 
before they are accepted for field work. 
Special repair priority is being given to 
the gas-generating types of tractor op- 
erating on a variety of noncritical, !o- 
cally available fuels. As a means of 
rendering more direct and on-the-spot 
service to the tractors on duty in the 
fields, each M. T. S. (machine-tractor 
station) has set up several mobile re- 
pair shops—one such shop, with a re- 
sponsible mechanic in charge, for every 
10 to 15 tractors—while the farmers, on 
the other hand, have pledged to stand 
by ready to assist with their horses and 
carts in case of mechanical breakdowns. 
The exigencies of transportation being 
what they are, each community is 
charged with the responsibility of pick- 
ing up, distributing, and storing away 
its share of centrally issued tractor fuel 
before the familiar Ukrainian “raspu- 
titsa” (roads made impassable by spring 
and fall rains) sets in. 

In its left-bank provinces alone, ac- 
cording to Khrushchev, the Ukraine has 
allocated 4,125,000 hectares to the plant- 
ing of spring grain, and the collective 
farmers of the area anticipate a yield of 
at least 8.9 centners per hectare. Witha 
reduced tractor force estimated as suffi- 
cient to perform only about one-half the 


Courtesy “Soviet Russia Today” 


A Donets Basin coal mine is brought back into production 
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field-work, there remains the immediate 
and acute need for a large number of 
draft animals, which the Ukrainian goy- 
ernment proposes to fill, in considerable 
part at least, by urging the farmer to use 
cows for the necessary field work when- 
ever possible and to utilize his privately 
owned animals for work in the com. 
munal farm fields. 

Chemical fertilizer, according to the 
report, has not been produced in the 
usual quantities in the U.S. S. R. since 
the outbreak of the war, and the vil- 
lagers will have to shift for themselves 
on this score, gathering up stocks of 
natural manure and any other fertilizers 
available within each community, these 
to be used as economically as possible 
and applied only to such vital technica] 
crops as sugar beets and kok-sagzy, to 
potatoes and vegetables. 

This past spring the bulk of the field 
work was necessarily performed by in- 
experienced farm-hands, principally 
women, fresh from their training courses, 
imposing upon the local agronomists and 
farm managers the added problem of 
welding them into teams and labor-units 
tackling vital specialized farm tasks. 
However, the earnest determination of 
the farmers to restore their regional 
agriculture to its former position of 
prominence, aided by the laws on supple- 
mentary pay for labor in excess of the 
various work norms and crop yields, is 
expected to bring favorable results in 
labor productivity on the Ukrainian 
farm, as previously proven by experience, 


Livestoc Rk Position 


Compared with the pre-war period, the 
livestock position of the collective farm 
has deteriorated seriously, the available 
number of work horses being estimated at 
20 percent and oxen at 25 percent of the 
former total. Predicting that Soviet in- 
dustry will probably not be in a position 
to supply Ukrainian agriculture ade- 
quately with the necessary tractors and 
autcmobiles, either during the war or for 
a few years thereafter, Khrushchev ad- 
vises the collective farms to solve their 
prcblem of draft-power by concentrating 
on breeding and otherwise increasing 
their livestock. Horse-breeding being a 
slower process, the emphasis ought to be 
put on breeding steers, says this official. 
As a good quick source of meat for the 
village, the army, and the country as 4 
whole, the farmers can achieve best re- 
sults by intensifying the development of 
their poultry stocks as rapidly as possible, 
on the basis of a fixed ratio to the arable 
land of each farming community. 

While the Ukrainian farmer has fre- 
quently managed under conditions of oc- 
cupation to save a few of the animals be- 
longing to him personally, the livestock 
of the collective farms was considered 
fair game by the German “colonists,” 
most of it being either slaughtered on the 
spot or carried away. Immediately fol- 
lowing the restoration of the collectives, 
the farmers upon instruction from the 
government began to sell or contribute 
their privately owned animals or their 
progeny to the community, and in the 
course of 1943 have already contracted to 


(Continued on p. 9) 
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ENEZUELA manufactures no elec- 

tronic products and is, therefore, 
entirely dependent on imports for sup- 
plies of these commodities. 

The value of Venezuelan imports of 
radio receiving apparatus and accesso- 
ries, radio phonographs, and radio trans- 
mitting apparatus during the years 
1932-42 totaled approximately $2,440,000, 
of which imports from the United States 
constituted nearly 90 percent. 


Distribution and Marketing 


There are two important wholesalers 
of electronic products in Venezuela. One 
js an international firm which has its 
own branch in the country. It imports 
directly, sells at wholesale to other dis- 
tributors, and also operates its own re- 
tail store. The other is a local firm 
which represents a United States manu- 
facturer, has branches in all important 
towns, and uses many agents. Radios 
and refrigerators are often handled by 
distributors who import directly and re- 
tail their own products. 

Sales of electronic products are made 
on terms which sometimes allow from 
10 to 18 months for payment, depending 
on the size of the order. Radio fairs and 
similar exhibitions are not customary 
in Venezuela. Most advertising is done 
in local newspapers, although some is 
done through the purchase of radio time 
from local broadcasting stations. Re- 
cently three well-known distributors of 
dectronic products manufactured in the 
United States have used large advertise- 
ments in the Caracas newspapers to pre- 
sent post-war possibilities in the field 
of electronics. The Venezuelan repre- 
sentative of one large United States 
manufacturer is reported to have said 
that his company will spend approxi- 
mately $3,000 during the next year for 
this type of advertising. 


Government Controls 


Any United States manufacturer of 
flectronic products not now represented 
in Venezuela would probably experience 
little difficulty in placing agencies there 
iter the war, should he desire to do so. 
The Government normally exercises no 
trol over the sale of such products. 
Tre are no limitations of supplies, no 
ications of raw materials, no sales 
faxes or price controls. At present the 
Venezuelan Import Control] Commission 
decides which dealers will be permitted 
wWimport and passes upon the volume of 
iImportations. It is conceivable that this 
control, introduced as part of the war 
tonomy, might continue in modified 
form after the war. 

Owners of radio receiving sets are free 
from any license or fee requirements. 
Noamateur licenses are being issued now, 
deecause of wartime conditions. In nor- 
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Based on Report Prepared by Carv 
Breuer, American Embassy, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela 


mal times requirements for amateur li- 
censes are similar to those in the United 
States. No transmitting equipment or 
parts and no testing equipment may be 
purchased without specific permission 
from the Ministerio de Trabajo y de 
Comunicaciones (Ministry of Labor and 
Communications). Advance permission 
must be obtained from each municipality 
in which a sound truck is to be used. 


Inventories 


Although it is impossible to give ac- 
curate figures to cover dealers’ inven- 
tories, it is estimated that there are in 
stock between 4,000 and 5,000 radios, 
which represent a total cost of approxi- 
mately $250,000, and 100 radio-phono- 
graph sets, which cost approximately 
$10,000. Most of the machines on hand 
are pre-war stock and are deteriorating 
with the passage of time. 

There are in use probably 150,000 radio 
receiving sets and more than 5,000 radio- 
phonograph combinations. The high 
duty per unit which must be paid on 
radio-phonograph combinations because 
duties are levied on the basis of gross 
weight results in a preference for the 
lighter radio. Hence the high ratio of 
radio sets to combinations in use. 

It is believed that 90 percent of the 
radios in Venezuela are equipped to re- 
ceive international short-wave broad- 
casts, while all radio-phonograph com- 
binations are probably so equipped. 


Broadcasting Transmitters 


Venezuela has 25 commercial broad- 
casters, 20 operating two transmitters 
simultaneously on different frequencies. 
One of these has a power of 10,000 watts, 
but most of them operate with from 200 
to 750 watts power. In the country there 
are other transmitters as follows: 46 op- 
erated by the Ministerio de Trabajo y de 
Comunicaciones and used in point-to- 
point service to transmit official and civil 
correspondence; 12 used by the Venezu- 
elan Aviation Co. (Linea Aeropostal Ven- 
ezolana) in point-to-point service; 28 or 
more used by the Marine Service of the 
Venezuelan Navy; and 10 small portable 
transmitters used by field parties of 
petroleum companies. 


Industrial Equipment 


Only one instance is known of the use 
of industrial electronic equipment in 
Venezuela. That was in December 1942, 
when a “counter” was used to record the 
number of people present at an Indus- 
trial Exhibit. Potential demand for in- 
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Electronics in Venezuela 


dustrial equipment depends on the ex- 
tent to which industrialization of the 
country takes place. One possible use 
might be for lighting equipment which 
would automatically turn on at sunset 
and off at sunrise and would be installed 
at airports and as aids to navigation 
along the coast and on the rivers. 

No industrial X-ray equipment is being 
used in Venezuela, but diagnostic X-ray 
machines have been installed in all mod- 
ern hospitals. 


Repair-Parts Situation 


There seems to be no really serious 
lack of spare parts for electronic equip- 
ment. The chief difficulty appears to 
be one of distribution, one dealer need- 
ing certain parts and other dealers hav- 
ing a sufficient supply or even a surplus 
of the same parts. One dealer claims 
to have $10,000 worth of miscellaneous 
parts, which he has been carrying for 
years, and more than $2,000 worth each 
of radio receiving tubes and radio trans- 
mitting tubes. 

Only a few European tubes are still 
available. Of the products designed to 
use this type of tube, approximately 50 
percent have had one or more sockets 
changed to accommodate American- 
made tubes. At least 80 percent of all 
the radios in use are designed to use 
American tubes. Nearly all the X-ray 
equipment is so designed. 

The shortage of maintenance parts 
compels some broadcasting stations to 
operate with reduced power and effi- 
ciency. One of the more powerful ones 
lacks two large tubes and as a result is 
forced to broadcast under reduced 
power, but many of the stations have 
spare parts in reserve. 


Prospects for Future Markets 


Venezuela’s demand for electronic 
products is limited. The entire country, 
with its area of little more than 352,000 
square miles and a population estimated 
in 1936 at nearly 3,500,000, is considered 
to have a buying power comparable to a 
North American city with a population 
of less than 100,000. 





Cuban Banana Growers Form 
an Association 


At the request of banana planters of 
Baraeoa and Banes, Cuba, an Association 
of Banana Growers has been organized 
in which membership of all persons 
growing or harvesting bananas in these 
areas is obligatory. 

Bylaws of the association will be drawn 
up by a commission of six growers and 4 
delegate from the Cuban Ministry of 
Agriculture. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Esparto Grass 


ILLIONS of ACRES in the rugged, 

almost sterile, areas of Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tripolitania are 
verdant with an abundant growth of 
esparto—the grass of many uses. 

It can be used in coverings for man’s 
head and his feet; in carpets for his 
floors, and brooms to sweep them; as 
food for his cattle; as fuel; and, of par- 
ticular importance, as a base for paper. 
It is a constant source of income for 
many. 


Natural Habitat 


Esparto grass (Stipa tenacissima) is 
known also as Spanish grass, halfa, or 
alfa. Owing to its hardiness, it flourishes 
on the vast wastes of the North African 
steppes, and on several thousand acres 
of the Saharan stretches, providing a 
unique resource and natural wealth. 
Spain has a vast territory which pro- 
duces esparto; in fact, it was exploited 
in that country even earlier than in Af- 
rica. Most abundant growths are in dry, 
sunny areas having sandy soil. Climatic 
and ground conditions in the United 
States most comparable to the esparto 
areas of Africa are in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and western Texas. 

Apparently esparto grass does not ex- 
ist under cultivation, but grows wild in 
the plateau regions of the Barbary States 
and in southern Spain. A foreign au- 
thority reports that it has been planted 
in some sections of north Africa as a 
means of land reclamation, but no in- 
formation is now available on that 
project. 

Another variety of esparto is Lygeum 
spartum, a grass with stiff, rushlike 
leaves, which grows in these same areas 
of Africa. 

Esparto grass resembles ornamental 
feathergrass of gardens. It attains a 
height of 3 to 4 feet. Stems are cylindri- 
cal and coated with short hairs. The 
leaves vary from 6 inches to 3 feet in 
length, and are gray-green in color. 
This grass can be raised from seed, but 
12 to 15 years are required before it is 
ready for harvest. 

The leaves contain an extremely fine 
and tough fiber which is easily detached 
and can be very readily separated from 
the rest of the plant. The leaves are 
gathered during the dry summer 
months, because at other times their ad- 
herence to the stems is so firm that an 
attempt to remove them may uproot 
the entire plant. 

Growth areas of esparto cover at least 
12,000,000 acres in Africa, but not all are 
used commercially. Many areas remain 
untouched because of their remoteness 
from transportation facilities and the 
consequent high costs of harvesting and 
transporting. 


By Marcaret E. Wameascanss, [n- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


A Plant of Many Uses 


When young, these plants serve as food 
for cattle, but after several years they 
acquire a decided toughness of texture. 
Esparto leaves contain 56 percent, by 
weight, of fiber, or about 10 percent 
more than common straw. 

Numerous experiments have been con- 
ducted to adapt esparto to making 
coarser textile fabrics on a commercial 
basis, but its use in this field has not 
become general. Native inhabitants use 
it in making hats, sandals, household 
articles, baskets, and mats. Small fac- 
tories produce rough fabrics, cords, and 
carpets. Other articles of domestic con- 
sumption made from esparto are brooms 
and brushes. In England it was used as 
a stiffening material in the feminine 
dress of the mid-Victorian period. 

Because of its tenacity of fiber, and 
its flexibility, as well as extreme light- 
ness, which imparts a floating quality, 
esparto has long been used in ropes by 
the Spanish Navy. Unfortunately, mois- 
ture has a weakening and deterioreting 
effect, which may account for esparto 
ropes not being used generally on ships 
of other nationalities. 

A peculiar use of esparto in Africa 
is as fuel for locomotives and power sta- 
tions. Today, locomotives in northern 
Africa are being fired with other fuel, 
but power stations, particularly in Oran 
and Tunisia, still constitute a heavy 
drain on esparto supplies. It is to be 
hoped that soon other fuel will again 
be available, so that this important fiber 
can be returned to its proper trade 
channels. 


Fiber Used in Paper Making 


Esparto has still another use, which, 
from a commercial standpoint, is the 
most important and most profitable— 
that is in paper making. It was first 
used on a small scale in France, but the 
esparto paper industry did not reach 
large proportions until its introduction 
into England and Scotland. It appears 
that in the late fifties Thomas Rout- 
ledge, of Eynsham, in Oxfordshire, dis- 
covered that esparto grass gave a good 
yield of fiber. After 5 years of experi- 
menting he succeeded in making satis- 
factory paper, and patented his process 
for digesting and bleaching esparto. 

Previously, the chief raw material for 
paper making consisted of rags—dis- 
carded and worn-out remnants of cloth- 
ing. In the early sixties, demand for 
paper mounted incredibly and the supply 
of rags was entirely inadequate. This 
gave impetus to the Routledge process, 
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which was adopted with enthusiasm 
Until the late sixties all esparto came 
from Spain, but soon new sources Were 
tapped and the North African variety 
came into prominence. Papers from that 
period which are still in existence are 
reported to be in perfect preservation, 

Scotland played an important role in 
the early development of paper Making 
owing to its well-established chemicgj 
works, on which the industry dependeg 
for the ingredients to process the fiber 

Until 1875 paper making was consig, 
ered an art, but from then on its com. 
mercial use was so intense that it rapidly 
became the subject of constant scien. 
tific research and improvement, 

An interesting fact in connection with 
esparto paper is that it is produced qj. 
rectly from the raw material, processeg 
solely by the paper maker, whereas Tag 
and wood undergo preliminary treat. 
ment by other industries. 

For use in paper, esparto leaves shoul 
be gathered before they are quite ma. 
ture; however, if too young, the paper 
is likely to have a semitransparent ap- 
pearance. After all roots, flowers, ang 
weeds are removed, the remaining ma. 
terial is boiled with caustic soda, washed, 
and bleached with a chlorine solution, 

Esparto fibers are from 1 to 11% mil}. 
meters in length, and can be used aj 
full length, thus permitting their buk 
and flexibility to remain in the paper, 
The fineness of the fiber contributes tj 
the production of a closely woven paper 
excellent for writing and printing. Th 
solid structure of esparto is said to b 
comparable to that of flax fiber. 

Esparto paper has a velvety finish, fine 
texture, firmness, and opacity, with 
Slight responses to changes in atmos- 
pheric humidity. It is very popular 
in Great Britain, which country before 
the war also exported large quantitie 
to China, Japan and continental Europe 


Harvesting and Marketing 


A major difficulty in gathering espartp 
is that hand-picking is necessary. Har 
vesting ordinarily is done by numerow 
nomadic Arabs who arrive in the esparte 
regions at the appropriate season. After 
pitching their tents, men, women, ané 
children, of all ages, gather the gras 
and tie it into bundles for shipment 
These bundles are then brought to the 
weighing sheds and the individual work- 
man is immediately paid according t 
the quantity registered by the scale 
Additional] income is often obtained by 
the nomads when they transport the 
huge bundles on the backs of camels # 
the nearest railroad connection. 

Most esparto growth areas are renté 
to individuals or organizations for nom 
inal sums. Only about 50,000 to 60,0 
acres are privately owned, the remaindé 
being the property of communes or @ 
the State. 

A large segment of the North Africa 
population profits from exports of tht 
grass which in Algeria in the early 1930! 
represented many millions of francs. 

Harvesting of esparto is carried oni 
inverse ratio to the success of other, bet 
ter-paying, crops. When cereal ant 
vegetable crops are plentiful and the re 
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muneration high, the nomads are little 
interested in esparto; but when those 
crops are poor, production of esparto 
soars. 

Recently, other means of livelihood 
nave become so numerous and attractive 
that output of esparto has suffered in- 
tensely. In fact, production has been 
pelow normal ever since opening of hos- 
tilities in 1939. For this reason, figures 
after 1938 are of little value. 


Imports and Exports 


As early as 1870, the United Kingdom 
jmported 42,000 metric tons of esparto 
grass. Ten years later 80,000 tons were 
purchased. Just prior to World War I, 
approximately 110,000 tons were im- 
ported, and this figure had increased to 
355,319 tons in 1937, valued at more than 
1,000,000. During the 1930’s, about 100,- 
000 tons of esparto paper were produced 
annually in the United Kingdom, reports 
a British trade publication. 

In 1921 a group of French manufac- 
jurers organized a company and obtained 
a concession of large acreage of esparto 
south of Algiers. Manufacture of pulp 
was begun in 1924 in a former powder 
factory in the Rhone Valley. By 1932, 
from 20,000 to 30,000 tons of esparto were 
jmported annually, and about 15,000 
tons of pulp were produced yearly. 

Algerian exports of esparto grass from 
1934 to 1938 averaged 189,322 metric tons. 
Tunisia exported 38,375 tons in 1936, and 
50,121 tons in the preceding year; Mo- 
rocco exported 42,142 tons in 1937 and 
36,804 tons in 1938. Tripolitania’s ex- 
ports declined after the Italian occupa- 
tion in 1911, when 24,225 tons were 
shipped. In 1926 exports dropped to 776 
tons, but improved somewhat in 1928 and 
1929, amounting to 3,389 and 7,237 tons, 
respectively. In 1934 Italy obtained a 
small quantity of esparto for experimen- 
tal use in the production of rayon, but 
because it proved more expensive than 
wood pulp, the project was abandoned. 
More than 90 percent of all these ship- 
ments from North Africa went to the 
United Kingdom, where the grass is used 
almost exclusively in the manufacture of 
paper. 

A quota was set by the French Govern- 
ment restricting the 1938-39 Algerian 
exports of esparto to 145,000 tons. Tu- 
nisia’s exports were fixed at 90,000 tons, 
and those of Morocco at 65,000 tons. 

At present, exports are limited by do- 
mestic consumption, labor shortages, and 
inadequate baling material. Transpor- 
tation difficulties also are encountered, 
the North African railroads now trans- 
porting a maximum traffic of other goods. 
The United Kingdom could easily use 
300,000 tons in 1944, but actual shipments 
May not reach a third of that amount. 


Future Outlook Bright 


As soon as normalcy returns, great 
untapped resources of esparto grass May 
be developed in North Africa, and, in that 
event, would create a source of income 
for thousands. Supplies are well-nigh 
inexhaustible because of esparto’s peren- 
nial reproduction, with no cultivation 
required. 
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Restoration in the 
Reoccupied Ukraine 


(Continued from p. 9) 


deliver 387,000 head of livestock, includ- 
ing 340,000 calves, 23,000 suckling pigs, 
and 24,000 lambs. 

On the basis of this record, the govern- 
ment of the Ukraine forecasts a minimum 
of 465,000 head of livestock to be con- 
tracted for and delivered during 1944 
by the individual householders to the 
community herds, among which shall be 
included 350,000 head of cattle, 41,000 
pigs, and 74,000 sheep. 

On the whole, the agricultural plan 
for the Ukraine’s provinces east of the 
Dnepr envisages by the end of 1944 a 
livestock supply differentiated as follows: 


St ee ener = 685, 000 

COR bi smiticwnacincs 40, 000 
CO eens 210, 000 

Shree eae 35, 000 
Sheep and goats_--__- 250, 000 
BE a ins airtime athe 250, 000 
PE 5 ot eked 2, 475, 000 


Federal Authorities Help 


As its initial installment of material as- 
sistance from the Federal Government 
of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine has thus 
far received in good condition and in 
time for spring planting 4,752 tractors, 
1,329 of which originally belonged to 39 
Ukrainian machine-tractor stations be- 
fore being evacuated to the east. At 
present in the process of being trans- 
ferred are an additional 1,550 tractor- 
drawn plows and other implements, 525 
metal-cutting lathes, quantities of spare 
parts, repair equipment, and metal. Into 
the four eastern provinces of Sumy, 
Kharkov, Stalino and Voroshilovgrad, 
liberated earlier in 1943, the Union Gov- 
ernment sent in 1943 a relief shipment 
of 6,465 hogs, 30,264 sheep, 5,000 goats, 
and 100,000 head of poultry. In the 


course of 1944 the collective farms of 
the Ukraine will be further supplied by 
the Union Government with 30,000 head 
of cattle, 50,000 sheep, and 7,000 horses. 

In a similar manner the Federal au- 
thorities had laid the basis for restoring 
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the Ukraine’s state farms (Sovkhoz), to 
which they have thus far delivered: 


TRAC ORR EL nin im commie 2,100 
oo) RPGR MIN aan Ons thapeee 200 
Combine motors___-.--- 633 
"ERG: Aidit kien 4 it aok 202 
CONS inn eas ee 24,070 
SEPIA R SMES he agen) PSL Se 3,325 
SRG =~ caecdncauenen 36,000 
Woekt Tiree. 6k ect 6,480 
Horses for breeding..... 2,350 


During 1943, the all-powerful State 
Defense Committee, headed by Stalin, 
has allocated 1,000 motor vehicles, in- 
cluding 920 trucks and passenger cars 
of American manufacture, to the civilian 
economy of the Ukraine. Furthermore, 
the army units of Ukrainian fronts have 
been instructed to deliver to the civilian 
authorities within the current year 4,650 
cars and trucks in need of repair. 

In the fall of 1943 the two liberated 
Provinces of Kharkov and Voroshilov- 
grad applied for and obtained from the 
Soviet Federal Government 9,058 tons 
of seed for winter grain as a short- 
term loan. In the agricultural districts 
east of the Dnepr 1,625 centners of basic 
vegetable seeds, substantial quantities of 
which had to be imported from abroad, 
were distributed. 

From its lumber stocks, the Union 
Government has released 700,000 cubic 
meters of wood to go into the rebuilding 
of Ukrainian agriculture—one-half of 
this lumber, allocated free of charge, 
having been specifically earmarked for 
the construction of new homes in the 
farm communities of the Ukraine. 





Cinchona from Dakar? 


Six samples of cinchona bark were re- 
cently forwarded from the Bureau du 
Quinquina, Dakar, French West Africa, 
through the Chief British Economic Rep- 
resentative at Dakar, to be tested for 
total alkaloid content and content of 
quinine and cinchonidine, states the 
British press. The samples were found 
to differ widely in quality, but all were 
judged marketable under present con- 
ditions. 


é ge a * 
Photo from Nationa) Archives 


Esparto grass baled for shipment, Algeria. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Aviation in Ecuador 


MULTIPLICITY OF CONDI- 
TIONS—topography, climate, and 
lack of adequate surface transportation 
facilities, to cite a few—has promoted 
the development of aviation in Ecuador. 
Cutting the country from north to south 
are two mighty ranges of the Andes with 
many peaks over 16,000 feet: Cotopaxi, 
the world’s highest active volcano, 
reaches a height of 19,500 feet, and 
Chimborazo’s gigantic snow-mantled 
head is over 21,000 feet. Numerous 
transversal mountains cross the pla- 
teaus. To the west and stretching along 
the Pacific are tropical coastal lands 
inundated frequently by seasonal floods. 
From the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
the land gradually descends to the low 
Amazon Valley and the Peruvian border. 
On a plateau high in the mountains, 
varying in altitude from 7,000 to 10,000 
feet, live most of Ecuador’s people. 
Located on the western bulge of South 
America, Ecuador is bounded by Co- 
lombia on the north, Peru on the south 
and east, and the Pacific on the west. 
With an estimated area of 120,000 square 
miles, the country is slightly larger than 
Nevada. A population of 3,000,000, de- 
voted more to agricultural tasks than to 
industry, is served by 1,300 miles of air- 
lines, over which 10,000 miles are sched- 
uled to be flown each week, 700 miles 
of railroads, and 4,500 miles of highways. 
Civil aviation is under the Ministry 
of National Defense, and the Govern- 
ment has cooperated in the effort to pro- 


By Mary B. MacKritt, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


vide swift communication from the low- 
lands to the Sierra regions. No commer- 
cial airlines connect with Ecuador’s 
island possessions, the Archipelago of 
Colon, better known as the Galapagos 
Islands, the first of which is 560 statute 
miles from the most westerly point of 
Ecuador’s shoreline. 

In normal times, coastal steamers stop 
at port towns along Ecuador’s 500-mile 
coastline, and Guayaquil is port of call 
for ocean liners. Small river boats ply 
for 200 miles inland in flood season, along 
the Guayas River, largest on the western 
coast of South America. Rivers whose 
names hint of the jungle—Yaguachi, 
Babahoyo, Daule, and others—provide 
additional transportation. 


Notable Time-Saving 


No railways operate in the eastern, 
northwestern, or southern sections of 
Ecuador: the only main line runs from 
Guayaquil, on the coast (starting from 
the town of Eloy Alfaro (Duran), across 
the Guayas River’, ascends to the pla- 
teau to serve northern highland towns 
and continues to Quito; and short lines 
serve some productive centers. To con- 
nect the seacoast with the completed 
portions of the Pan American Highway, 
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At the Guayaquil Airport: View from the window of a big plane, looking across the wing 
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no all-weather, east-west highway hag 
been constructed. Sections of the high. 
way are yet to be built in the southern 
area and when finished will extend from 
Rumichaca on the Colombia border, to 
Macara, on the frontier of Peru. Over 
abrupt mountains and through jungles, 
human carriers, burros, and mules fo]. 
low trails which lead to all important 
centers. In former days, thousands of 
burros were used for trips to the coast, 
and it was not an unusua’ sight, it is 
said, for 300 to make the journey in one 
caravan. Though highway and railway 
facilities are limited, and coastal operg- 
tions hampered by lack of steamers, 
air schedules make it possible for a busj- 
nessman to traverse the Republic in g 
few hours. So popular is this method of 
travel that bookings are made in ad. 
vance and airplanes are crowded to 
capacity. 

An example of the time-saving made 
possible by airwings, is the flight from 
Guayaquil to Quito, made in a little over 
an hour. The fastest train service re. 
quires 12 hours. The 85-mile journey 
between Cuenca and Loja took 5 days by 
mule over mountain trails: today the 
flight is made in 45 minutes. 

Airplanes serve Ecuador’s 17 Provinces, 
moving such essential war materials as 
quinine sulphate and cyanide precipi- 
tates. Ecuador is the principal source 
of balsa wood for war purposes and 
produces more than 90 percent of the 
world’s supply. Oil products from the 
Santa Elena Peninsula are important 
exports—also cinchona bark, rubber, 
coffee, hides, tagua nuts, Mangrove bark 
and extract, cocoa beans, and hats. 


Equatorial Port 


Guayaquil is one of the three great 
equatorial seaports of the world, and air- 
port for the west-coast intercontinental 
and domestic operations. The city has 
an important economic position because 
of its communication facilities by sea, 
river, and air, and by its railway link 
with the capital and highland cities. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all traffic into 
the Republic passes through this com- 
mercial city, called the “Pearl of the 
Pacific.” In 1940 nearly 500 vessels 
docked at its quays. 


Capital City of Ecuador 


In the Province of Pichincha, in a 
beautiful valley at the foot of the volcano 
by the same name, stands Quito, capital 
city of Ecuador, and second highest cap- 
ital in the world—exceeded only by la 
Paz, Bolivia. Quito, nearly 2 miles above 
sea level, is the center of local air Serv- 
ices. The city, reported to be a thousand 
years old, was once the center of the 
Kingdom of Quito. It was conquered 
by the Caras and later by the Incas 
during the 15th century, when it was 
used as the northern capital of Emperor 
Atahualpa, the last of the Incan Em- 
perors. Today only a few traces of the 
trail, and ruins of forts along the 
path leading: from Quito to Cuzco, Peru, 
remain to tell of the artery of travel 
used to carry commodities and news to 
these crossroads of primitive Indian 
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civilization. Some 40 years ago, when 
the railroad began operating from Guay. 
quil, over a picturesque scenic route, this 
ancient city began to become modern. 


Aerial Network 


Air lines servicing Ecuador include 
pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
which supplies intercontinental opera- 
tions, and Aerovias del Ecuador—Pana- 
gra, which meets the internal require- 
ments. Air travel between the capital 
cities of Colombia and Ecuador is made 
possible to Ipiales (Colombia) by the 
services of Aerovias del Ecuador—Pana- 
gra, and from there via Aerovias Na- 
cionales de Colombia (Avianca). There 
is a populous border area around Ipiales 
and Ecuador’s frontier town, Tulcan, and 
these two cities are also connected by 
a 7-mile modern highway. 


Pan American-Grace A irways 


Panagra, which serves Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Argentina, and 
Brazil, delivered the first air mail from 
the United States to the southern con- 
tinent on Columbus Day, 1929. Inter- 
continental schedules over the integrated 
air transportation system along the west 
coast include a daily service out of Bal- 
boa (Panama) to Cali (Colombia), the 
modern airport at Guayaquil, and on to 
Talara (Peru) for points south, and east 
to Buenos Aires. 


Aerovias del Ecuador—Panagra 


Internal services in Ecuador are pro- 
vided by Aerovias del Ecuador—Panagra, 
an operating division of Pan American- 
Grace Airways, which replaced the Nazi 
line SEDTA (Sociedad Ecuadoriana de 
Transportes Aereos). This company has 
over 900 miles of unduplicated air routes 
in Ecuador. Schedules call for daily 
service between Quito and Guayaquil, 
and from these cities flights are made 
between port and inland cities. 


From Quito to Esmeraldas 


A weekly round-trip flight is provided 
between the capital and the sea and river 
port of Esmeraldas, near the Colombia 
frontier. The Province of Esmeraldas, 
the first land the Spaniards discovered 
in the Kingdom of Quito, is a fertile ag- 
ricultural area yielding rubber, cocoa, 
tagua nuts, and timber. A businessman 
can leave the capital and reach this 
northernmost airport in 55 minutes. 


Quito to Manta and Guayaquil 


The city of Manta, capital of the Prov- 
ince of Manabi, is linked with the cities 
of Quito and Guayaquil by a _ twice- 
weekly service in both directions. Unu- 
sual wind conditions prevail at Manta, 
and runways at the airport have been 
built suitable to all wind directions. The 
flight from Quito to Manta is made in an 
hour and 10 minutes and from Manta 
to Guayaquil in 50 minutes. At present 
no highway serves this port city, but a 
narrow-gage railway of some 60 miles in 
length connects the towns of Monte- 
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Airport at Quito, Ecuador’s capital high in the Andes. 


cristi, Santa Ana, Portoviejo, and Jipi- 
japa, prominent hat areas. Other prod- 
ucts of the region include coffee, cocoa, 
and ivory nuts. 


Ouito—Guayaquil—Salinas 


Twice-weekly round-trip service is 
provided from Quito via Guayaquil to 
meet the needs of Salinas on the south- 
ern shore of Santa Elena Bay. The flight 
from Salinas to Guayaquil is made in 40 
minutes. Oil, salt, sulphur, and pitch are 
produced near Salinas. Treasure hunt- 
ers, when the tide is out, seek gold and 
silver coins washed up from galleons 
sunk in early buccaneer days. 


Ouito-Guayaquil-Cuenca-Loja 


Service between the capital, the port 
city of Guayaquil, and the two inland 
towns of Cuenca and Loja is thrice- 


AEROVIAS DEL ECUADOR-PANAGRA (AEROVIAS) 




















weekly in both directions; the flight is 
made in 3 hours and 25 minutes. 

Cuenca, third city of importance in 
the Republic, is capital of the Province 
of Azuay, and stands at an elevation of 
8,460 feet. Hides, cinchona bark, tropi- 
cal produce, straw hats, and gold, come 
from this productive region of the high- 
lands. Copper, zinc, jasper, and marble 
also are found in the neighborhood. 

Loja, in the valley of the River Zamora, 
capital of Loja Province bordering on 
Peru, stands at the junction of the River 
Malacatos with the Zamora River. A 
projected transcontinental rail-water 
artery will extend across the continent 
when the railroad is completed to Loja 
from Puerto Bolivar on the west coast, 
making it possible for traffic to go by 
rail from the Pacific to Loja and con- 
tinue eastward to Belem, Brazil, by the 
Amazon River and its tributaries. For- 
ests in this area, beside cinchona, pro- 
vide valuable timbers; and coffee, cotton, 
barley, sugarcane, potatoes, and fruits 
are grown. There is an active commerce 
with Peru. 


Challenge of the Air 


As a result of the lack of adequate 
roads and railways, the Republic is split 
up into various isolated sections, and this 
factor has had an important bearing 
upon its economic development, as im- 
portant cities, such as Cuenca and Loja 
in the south, and Manta and Esmeraldas 
on the coast, cannot be reached from the 
capital by automobile. Extensions of 
present railways and highways and the 
construction of new ones will help to 
solve the surface transportation prob- 
lems. 

The challenge to air facilities to meet 
the present need for swift communica- 
tion is met daily in Ecuador, over one of 
the most difficult of air routes. More 
efficient service will be provided as night 
flying is introduced on the western coast, 
and as routes are added to the present 
air network in the South American con- 
tinent to meet post-war aviation expan- 
sion. 
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Honduras 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN HON- 

DURAS steadied after the first ef- 
fects of the war had passed, and early in 
1943 the country’s economy appeared on 
the road to recovery of pre-war or higher 
levels. Although banana exports were 
small in volume, they were more evenly 
distributed than during the great fluctu- 
ations of the preceding year. Silver and 
gold exports declined slightly, but were 
constant. Coffee shipments fell off 
somewhat, but were replaced by a num- 
ber of other products which have re- 
cently gained importance in consequence 
of the war. A serious unemployment 
Situation present at the end of 1942 was 
successfully bridged with the aid of a 
vigorous highway construction program 
and other projects having United States 
support. Government revenues recov- 
ered from the decline experienced in 
1942, and a threatened currency short- 
age was averted by the use of imported 
United States silver coins. 

Business was generally active, with 
merchandise inventories used up faster 
than they could be replaced by imports, 
despite increasing prices. Honduras still 
has no national price-control laws, and 
attempts of local governments to regu- 
late prices were for the most part ineffec- 
tive, with the exception of the fairly 
successful control of a specified list of 
imported items sold in San Pedro Sula. 
Even though employment was fairly 
steady throughout the year, wages did 
not rise to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. The most serious price increases 
were in certain basic foodstuffs in short 
supply, as a result of an unusually severe 
dry season in the interior of the country. 


Note.—A fuller and more detailed review 
of economic conditions in Honduras in 1943, 
in mimeographed form, will be made avail- 
able upon request. Interested persons 
should apply to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington. 
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in 1943 


Prepared in American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, on Basis of 
Report From Avpert K. Lupy, Jr., 
Junior Economic Analyst, U. S. 
Embassy, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


Foreign Trade 


It is difficult to get an accurate picture 
of Honduran foreign trade during the 
calendar year, since all official statistics 
are compiled on the basis of the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 
doubt, however, that commerce recovered 
remarkably from the difficulties which it 
faced in the latter part of 1942. Two 
trends which were apparent in Honduran 
trade during 1943 are worthy of note: 
first, a decline in the proportion of the 
total trade enjoyed by the United States, 
with a corresponding increase in trade 
with nearby countries; and second, a de- 
cline in the relative importance of the 
few export items which have tradition- 
ally dominated Honduran trade, in favor 
of a number of lesser products. 

Imports appear to have increased more 
than exports, and much of the increase 
has been in goods from countries other 
than the United States, particularly 
Mexico, because of wartime restrictions. 
Imports consisted of approximately 176 
percent manufactured goods, 12 percent 
foodstuffs, and 12 percent raw materials. 
Exports, too, shifted slightly to neigh- 
boring countries, and changed even more 
in composition. Bananas, precious 
metals, and coffee, which in former years 
amounted to approximately 95 percent 
of total exports, in 1943 amounted to a 
much smaller percentage of the total. 
The difference, however, was made up 
by increases in a number of products 
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Scene in the heart-of Honduras’ capital, Tegucigalpa, showing the Presidential Palace (at left) 
and the Mayol Bridge. 
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exported in small quantities, no one 
product being very significant in itself. 
These included the new exports of stra- 
tegic materials to the United States, anq 
cattle, hides, lumber, and tobacco, ex. 
ported to neighboring countries. 

Because vital foodstuffs were being ex. 
ported at sizable profits, despite domestic 
shortages and rising prices, the Congress 
on February 9, 1943, prohibited the ex. 
portation of foodstuffs and other prod- 
ucts, except under license issued by the 
Ministry of Finance. The administra- 
iion of the law, however, did not accom- 
plish its purpose, and by the end of the 
year local municipal councils in some 
parts of the country were refusing to 
allow the exportation of foodstuffs, even 
when a Federal export license had been 
obtained. 


Finance and Currency 


Government receipts and expenditures 
for the fiscal year, July 1, 1942, to June 
30, 1943, totaled $5,333,248 and $5,566,900. 
respectively (United States currency), 
leaving a deficit for the year of $233,652. 
the smallest for any recent year, except 
1941-1942. Figures for the calendar year 
1943 show a greater revenue, amounting 
to $6,360,820; expenditures totaled $5.. 
993,842. The external debt was reduced 
$200,000 from $2,161,937 to $1,961,937 dur- 
ing the fiscal year, while the interna] 
debt was increased by $250,486, from 
$6,406,341 to $6,656,827. 

The shortage of currency which threat- 
ened to become serious early in 1943 was 
averted by the importation of $2,322,600 
in United States half-dollars and dimes, 
Since these coins are the same size and 
value as Honduran lempiras and 20- 
centavo pieces, they circulated freely, 

A movement on the part of the Hon- 
duran Government to impose taxes on 
income and property, instead of depend- 
ing entirely on customs duties and service 
taxes, was initiated in 1942 with the Ley 
de Vialidad. This law was modified in 
March 1943, by a legislative decree which 
established nine income groups, with 
taxes graduated from 1 lempira annu- 
ally for laborers to 8 lempiras annually 
for capitalists and professional people 
with property valued at over 5,000 lem- 
piras or incomes of over 3,600 lempiras. 
The property classification was also ex- 
panded to four categories, with property 
taxes graduated from 0.50 lempira per 
1,000 lempiras estimated valuation on 
property valued from 1,000 to 10,000 
lempiras, to 2 lempiras per 1,000 on prop- 
erty valued at over 50,000 lempiras. 

Agriculture 

For the banana industry, of prime im- 
portance in Honduran commerce, 1943 
was a better year than 1942, despite a 
slight decrease in the number of stems 
shipped. The important fact is that the 
two fruit companies successfully passed 
the shipping crises, which in the latter 
part of 1942 threatened to force aban- 
donment of most of their plantations in 
the North Coast region. 

Coffee, the second most important 
commercial crop, is the product of small, 
independent farmers, so that slight 
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fluctuations are not cushioned by a large 
company as in the banana industry. 
The coffee producers’ situation in 1943 
was not as good as in 1942. Not only 
did the 1943 yield fail to reach the record 
established the year before, but it also 
found a less stable market. 

The production of coconuts reached 
a new high in 1943, bringing long- 
awaited prosperity to the Bay Islands, 
off the North Coast. The nuts are 
shipped either fresh or converted by 
drying into copra, the proportion de- 
pending upon the relative prices offered 
for the two products. The production 
of tobacco, most important Honduran 
export to adjoining countries, fell below 
normal during 1943 in consequence of 
a dry summer. The increasingly im- 
portant citrus-fruit industry of the 
North Coast received a serious setback 
in 1943 because of the lack of shipping. 

Of the newly introduced strategic 
crops, abaca, at least, seems to be in 
Honduras to stay. The 5,000-acre proj- 
ect of one of the prominent fruit com- 
panies will yield its first crop in 1944, 
anticipated at about 1,200 pounds per 
acre. This yield is considered sufficiently 
higher than that in the Far East to com- 
pensate for the higher labor costs in 
Honduras in post-war competition. The 
roselle experimental project was aban- 
doned as unsatisfactory, but citronella, 
lemon-grass, and loofa were doing well. 

Although these crops are the most im- 
portant from a commercial standpoint, 
the crops most widely grown and most 
essential to Honduras are still corn, 
beans, and a few others, which form the 
basic diet of the people. The unusu- 
ally dry summer of 1943 seriously af- 
fected most of these crops, particularly 
corn, which is normally harvested twice 
ayear. In 1943, however, only one corn 
crop was grown. In December 1943, the 
price of corn in Tegucigalpa was eight 
times as high as in December 1941. 
This situation emphasized the fact that 
production of basic foodstuffs in Hon- 
duras has never fulfilled the needs of the 
population. Farming is almost the uni- 
versal occupation, and the country is 
considered to have rich agricultural po- 
tentialities, with undeveloped valleys 
suited to intensive production of food 
crops and livestock, but it is neverthe- 
less necessary to import much food. 
Agricultural development has _ been 
hindered by a lack of modern farming 
methods and of adequate transportation 
facilities 

During 1943, important steps were 
taken toward overcoming the first of 
these drawbacks, by the establishment 
of an agricultural school and four farm- 
ing projects, dedicated to increasing the 
food supply by demonstrating modern 
methods and their results. The Pan 
American Agricultural School, built and 
completely endowed by the president of 
the United Fruit Co., was not scheduled 
to open until 1944, but the need was so 
great that it started its courses with 75 
Students in attendance in September 
1943, before construction was completed. 
Also of importance in the development 
of Honduran agriculture will be the three 
demonstration centers, established dur- 
ing 1943 by the Food Supply Division of 
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Street scene in Honduras. 


the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
These projects should have a far-reach- 
ing effect in demonstrating sound farm- 
ing practices. They should also serve as 
sources for improving seeds and breeding 
stock, as experimental stations, and as 
training ground for selected young farm- 
ers. The fourth agricultural project, 
located near Danli in the Jamastran 
Valley, was started by the Agua Fria 
Mining Co. While its immediate pur- 
pose was the feeding and employment of 
several hundred mine employees tempo- 
rarily vut of work, the long-range pro- 
gram calls for putting into production 
by modern methods large areas of agri- 
cultural and grazing lands in eastern 
Honduras. 


Forest Products 


The most valuable forest resource of 
Honduras is its high-grade mahogany, 
demand for which has been spurred by 
the war industries of the United States. 
Lignum vitae, also important in war uses, 
is likewise being exploited, although on a 
much smaller scale than mahogany. 
During 1943 exports of crude rubber, 
gathered mostly in the Mosquitia, were 
substantial, but, though production costs 
in Honduras are believed to be low, there 
is a possibility that the industry may dis- 
appear as soon as the emergency is over 
and prices decrease. Liquidambar has 
long been an important forest product, 
and during 1943 the production of resin 
and turpentine was started on a small 
scale. The large pine resources of the 
country may also develop into an impor- 
tant industry. 


Mining and Manufacturing 


Silver and gold were the second and 
third most valuable exports from Hon- 
duras in 1943, as in previous years, not- 
withstanding the closing of one of the 
large mines and a slight curtailment of 
operations in the other. Although there 
are reputed to be many other mineral de- 
posits in the country, the only other one 
which has been successfully developed is 
an antimony deposit in the Department 
of Copan, 


Most manufacturing in Honduras is 
carried on in small-scale establishments 
which supply very limited markets with 
their everyday necessities. There are, 
however, a few relatively large domestic 
industries. The one cigarette factory, 
which supplies the domestic market and 
exports its product to other Central 
American countries, increased its pro-. 
duction during the fiscal year 1942-43 to 
10,538,630 packs. The match factory, 
which also supplies the Central Ameri- 
can markets, increased its production by 
147 percent to 21,196,080 boxes in 1942-43, 
from 8,578,224 boxes in 1941-42. Pro- 
duction of most other factories decreased 
slightly during the same period. Produc- 
tion of soap and candles decreased seri- 
ously, in consequence of the decline in 
paraffin and stearic-acid imports from 
the United States. Production of lard, 
flour, sugar, and beer also fell off. 

A noteworthy new industry in Hon- 
duras is the textile mill which opened in 
Tegucigalpa late in 1942. During the 
year 1942-43, it produced 29,053 yards of 
drills and 5,771 yards of thread, mostly 
from domestic cotton. Coconut and 
vegetable oils were also being manufac- 
tured on a large scale for the first time. 
The Jamastran Valley agricultural proj- 
ect includes a tannery, which was con- 
structed during 1943. 


Transportation 


The most significant developments in 
transportation during 1943 were the in- 
tensive construction and near-comple- 
tion of two important highway projects. 
The 92-mile section of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway was rushed to completion, 
with “pioneer” standards, by the United 
States Army Engineers. By this high- 
way, Honduras is now connected with 
the highway systems of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
The work of the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs on the road connecting 
Tegucigalpa and the North Coast was 
completed southward from Potrerillos 
nearly to the northern end of Lake Yojoa 
during 1943, and construction was begun 
on the section skirting the lake to Pito 
Solo on the southern extremity. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 


(From the American Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Increases in import duties, establish- 
ment of import quotas, prohibition of 
certain imports or, under certain condi- 
tions, subsidies for national industries 
were authorized by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment in June. The announced pur- 
pose of this action is the development 
and safeguarding of industries and post- 
war protection against “dumning.” 

Signing of a new trade treaty with 
Spain, whereby Argentina will export 
additional amounts of wheat, tobacco, 
and cotton to Spain in return for sub- 
stantially increased supplies of iron and 
steel, was another outstanding develop- 
ment. 

Publication in June of various business 
indcxes indicate that industrial employ- 
ment and hours of work maintain peak 
levels and that wages paid have reached 
a new all-time high. Slaughterings of 
hogs, sheep, and cattle are up. Whole- 
sale and retail prices are rising; con- 
struction activity continues to increase 
in value and holdings of foreign ex- 
change by the Central Bank are heavy. 

Foreign-trade figures issued in June 
show higher levels for both exports and 
imports. Exports, reported for 5 months, 
were well above. the comparable period in 
1943, notable increases having been reg- 
istered by wheat, meat, wool, and dairy 
products. Four-months import figures 
show volume up to 1,206,000 metric tons 
from 1,034,000 in the same period of 1943. 
However, acute shortages of tires, tool 
steel, other high-grade industrial steel, 
and plastic materials still exist. Ship 
tonnage increased notably during May. 

Weather has been favorable for sow- 
ing wheat and linseed crops. Final es- 
timates for corn and sunflowerseed show 
1944 production as 8,983,000 and 1,072,- 
000 metric tons, respectively, compared 
with 1,943,000 and 337,000 tons for 1943. 
The most recent Government estimate of 
exportable surpluses is reported to be: 
wheat, 6,500,000 metric tons; linseed, 
1,900,000; and corn, 5,600,000 tons. The 
Argentine press announced the purchase 
of 6,000,000 bushels of corn by the United 
States. 


The railroad to the Malargue coal and 
asphaltite deposits in Mendoza was in- 
augurated June 7. The operation of this 
road will tend to alleviate the shortage 
of industrial fuel. The Government’s 
Military Manufactures Administration 
has asked for bids for the establishment 
of a steel mill. 

After a slight weakening trend on the 
Buenos Aires Stock Exchange at the time 
of the news of the invasion of France, 
prices quickly recovered. Speculation, 
especially in industrial shares, developed 
abnormal activity and strength during 


invasion week, the total volume amount- 
ing to 68,500,000 pesos. 

Stock-exchange turn-over of 261,300,- 
000 pesos during May was highest on 
record. Trading in the 5 months to May 
31, totaling 1,051,600,000 pesos, is an in- 
crease of 35 percent over last year’s high 
during the corresponding period. Check 
clearances have been heavy, those for 
May reaching 6,000,000,000 pesos, a figure 
not equaled in the last 5 years. 

Heavy transfers of funds from Argen- 
tina to Montevideo recently caused Uru- 
guayan authorities to institute a licens- 
ing system to control further influx of 
foreign money. This control appears to 
be modeled on the system in effect in 
Argentina. 

Government revenues, according to 
figures now available, declined by ap- 
proximately 49,000,000 pesos for the first 
4 months of 1944. The decline was due 
principally to a drop in income-tax 
receipts. 


Brazil 
(From the American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 

Brazil’s Minister of Aeronautics is re- 
ported by the press to have authorized 
the organization of a company to be 
known as Aerea Transcontinental 
Brasileira, for the purpose of establish- 
ing an air taxi service between Rio de 
Janeiro and the interior of Brazil. 

The Companhia Radio International 
do Brasil, S. A., was authorized to estab- 
lish a domestic radio telephone service 
by decree-law No. 6546 of May 31. The 
company at present operates interna- 
tional radiotelephone service and has 
stations at Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre, 
Curityba, Sao Salvador, Recife, Natal. 
Fortaleza, and Belem. Initially these 
stations will be used for domestic service, 
but the implementation of the program 
probably will take several months. 
Within 10 years the company has agreed 
to install stations at each of the Brazil- 
ian State capitals. The first new sta- 
tions probably will be installed at Vitoria 
and Manaus or possibly at Florianopolis. 

Raw wool of foreign origin was placed 
on an import license basis by Order No. 
66 of the Carteira de Exportacao e Im- 
portacao of the Bank of Brazil, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 31. Author- 
ity for such imports must be obtained 
from the Carteira, which is authorized 
to withhold exchange cover for unap- 
proved transactions. 

A price ceiling was placed on domestic 
cement by Order No. 231 of the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, dated 
May 23. The ceiling is 16.20 cruzeiros 
(about $9.81 U. S.) per bag of 42 kilo- 
grams for deliveries of over five bags. 
Imported cement is not affected, but it 
has been placed under distribution con- 
trol and price limits are established on 
the basis of import costs, 


° YN 
Paraguay 
(From the American Embassy, Asuncion) 


Continuing drought in the principa] 
cattle-producing regions of Paraguay 
has resulted in deficient pasturage and 
deterioration of cattle offered for mar- 
ket. In consequence, production sched. 
ules of the “frigorificos” are below aver. 
age despite sizable importations of cattle 
from Argentina, and it is unlikely that 
their pack for this year will equal the 
average attained during the past 3 years, 

Rains in the Encarnacion-to-Villa- 
rrica area, and around Asuncion, while 
neither sufficiently intense nor sustained, 
have afforded some improvement to the 
agricultural situation. Although insuf- 
ficient yields are still anticipated for 
most crops, some production estimates 
have risen. By the end of June esti- 
mates of cotton production had risen to 
31,000 metric tons of unginned cotton 
(10,000 tons of lint cotton). Most of the 
estimated exportable surplus of 9,360 tons 
of lint cotton has already been shipped 
or contracted for export. Despite the 
high cotton yield, the importation of sub- 
stantial quantities of edible oils will be 
necessary in order to meet domestic re- 
quirements. 

A Council on Financial and Economic 
Coordination, composed of representa- 
tives of the principal Government Min- 
istries and of industry and commercs, 
and directly responsible to the President 
of the Republic, has been established to 
act in an advisory capacity on all mat- 
ters pertaining to economic and financial 
policy. 

The national budget for the calendar 
year 1944, which has just been released 
totals 20,564,300 guaranis—a substantial 
increase over the 15,430,163 guaranis for 
1943. 


Colombia 


(From the American Embassy, Bogota) 


After a brief leveling-off period, busi- 
ness activities in Colombia assumed 
their upward trend during June. Check 
clearings for May were higher than for 
any previous month in 1944, and stock- 
exchange transactions were well main- 
tained. Gold production in May almost 
equaled the high level recorded in March. 
Coffee exports, however, restricted by 
quota limitations, were moderate, while 
petroleum exports were average in 
volume. 

Replies from various chambers of 
commerce to the Government’s requests 
for recommendations on anti-inflation- 
ary measures revealed an almost unani- 
mous opinion that the scarcity of com- 
modities, both domestic and imported, 
was the major cause for higher living 
costs in Colombia, rather than the in- 
crease in the circulating medium. 
Recommendations submitted to the Gov- 
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ernment included: (1) the easing of re- 
strictions on imports; (2) the better dis- 
tribution of available motor trucks and 
tires; and (3) the stimulation of domestic 
production, particularly of agricultural 
commodities, through lower interest 
rates to farmers, higher wages for agri- 
cultural workers, and Government as- 
sistance in the importation of farm im- 
plements and tools. Opposition was 
generally expressed to recent proposals 
for a reduction in the peso-dollar ex- 
change rate, regarding which the Bank 
of the Republic had previously indicated 
its disapproval as being prejudicial to 
coffee, gold, and oil producers. 

At the request of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment, a commission of transportation 
experts from the United States arrived in 
Colombia to study highway and railroad 
conditions. The commission’s recom- 
mendations are expected to have an im- 
portant bearing upon future mainte- 
nance and construction programs. 

Rising prices of agricultural products 
were reflected in the improved economic 
situation of farmers. New record prices 
were established for beef cattle, and 
heavy sales were recorded at county fairs. 
An American commission arrived to work 
with the Colombian Government on 
proad plans for irrigation, crop adapta- 
tion, and general agricultural planning. 
The Government was expected to under- 
take an extensive flood-control program 
to prevent a recurrence of the heavy 
damage to crops in the “savannah” re- 
gion of Bogota during the recent rains. 
Another project under consideration was 
the deepening at the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River. 

The cost-of-living index continued to 
mount during May, giving rise to recom- 
mendations by labor groups for an im- 
mediate study of the relationship be- 
tween wages and the cost of living, and 
for a readjustment of wages which 
would place the laboring class in its 
proper relative position. A shortage of 
sugar and wheat flour was overcome by 
prompt Government action authorizing 
the importation of 60,000 metric tons of 
sugar and 2,000 metric tons of flour. 


Venezuela 

(From the American Embassy, Caracas) 

Heavy cargo arrivals at La Guaria and 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, have strained 
storage capacity and transportation fa- 
cilities at the ports. Previous shortages 
insome commodities have been converted 
into surpluses by the high level of imports 
during recent months. Except for a few 
products in short supply in the United 
States, the supply situation was regarded 
as good. An executive decree exempting 
an extensive list of commodities from 
import license requirements was expected 
to alleviate delays at ports and conse- 
quently lessen congestion. Following the 
promulgation of this decree, prior au- 
thorization is required only for imports of 
goods for which individual export per- 
mits are required in the United States 
and for a list of products classified by 
the Venezuelan Import Control Commis- 
sion as directly or indirectly competitive 
with domestic goods. 
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Government action on pending appli- 
cations for petroleum exploration and ex- 
ploitation concessions was initiated the 
middle of June with the preliminary ap- 
proval of between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
hectares of exploration concessions. 
Further approval is expected shortly as 
regards additional exploration as well as 
pending exploitation concessions. Petro- 
leum production rose steadily to a daily 
average of 744,000 barrels during the 
week ended June 12, as compared with 
681,000 barrels daily during the preceding 
4 weeks. 

Rapidly rising prices for food products 
continue to be the subject of widespread 
press comments and complaints. Cur- 
rent prices for livestock on the hoof 
were reduced by order of the Board dated 
June 17, without any apparent effect on 
wholesale and retail meat prices which 
are substantially above those previously 
fixed. No official action has as yet been 
taken on previously announced plans for 
the establishment of minimum prices to 
farmers and maximum prices to consum- 
ers on other food products. 

Aside from isolated districts affected by 
heavy rainfall, preliminary crop esti- 
mates are in general favorable as re- 
gards corn, rice, vegetables, coffee, and 
cocoa. For the time being, however, 
shortages are prevalent, and efforts are 
being made by the Government to effect 
the importation of corn and, possibly, 
rice. 

It is reliably reported that active con- 
sideration is being given by the Govern- 
ment to the request of coffee and cocoa 
growers for an increase in the export ex- 
change premiums now applicable to these 
products. It is considered that such ac- 
tion will serve to stimulate coffee ex- 
ports. 

By decrees dated June 7, disputes be- 
tween the Caracas transport companies, 
streetcar and bus lines, and the respec- 
tive unions were made subject to com- 
pulsory arbitration on the ground that 
the impending strikes were contrary to 
the public interest. The demand for in- 
creased wages to compensate for ris- 
ing living costs was the principal basis of 
the disputes. Rising living costs are also 
the basis of labor unrest and have led 
to demands for wage increases and 
threatened strikes in the textile and 
shoe industries. It is reported in the 
press that the Government is contem- 
plating an increase in the salaries of 
Government employees earning less than 
1,000 bolivares monthly by from 15 per- 
cent to 25 percent. 


Surinam 


(From the American Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The Surinam (Dutch Guiana) authori- 
ties predict that the rice crop due in Sep- 
tember will be at least average in size, 
and considerably larger than the past 
season. Favorable weather conditions, 
resumption of farming by some Javanese 
released from the industries, and gov- 
ernment measures to promote rice culti- 
vaton are factors that lead to the opti- 
mistic view. To relieve the shortage of 
rice for consumption, the Surinam gov- 
ernment has started an emergency dis- 
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tribution of its specially set-aside stocks. 

To further alleviate the strained con- 
dition of the food-supply Situation, the 
government has also increased the quota 
allowances for imports of certain food- 
stuffs such as flour, potatoes, beans, and 
edible oils. In order to conserve the dol- 
lar-exchange position, the foregoing 
quota increases were offset by corre- 
sponding cuts in quota allowances for dry 
goods, and for nonessentials including 
certain other foodstuffs and beverages. 

Despite the discharge of large numbers 
of workers at the bauxite mines and from 
completed defense projects, no unem- 
ployment crisis has arisen, as yet, in Sur- 
inam. Some of the discharged workers 
have been absorbed into agricultural 
work, and others have turned to miscel- 
laneous jobs of house repairing and con- 
struction. Building of workmen’s houses 
is being stimulated by government aid. 
The Surinam government also has had 
plans to provide for work on roads and 
other projects, but most of such projects 
have been suspended. The labor-supply 
situation probably will be adverse when 
in response to the needs of the oil-refin- 
ing center of Curacao 200 or 300 Surinam 
laborers leave for that place at the end 
of July. 


Panama 
(From the American Embassy, Panama) 


In Panama there has been renewed in- 
terest in a revision of commercial rela- 
tions and agreements with the United 
States. On June 14 the Chamber of 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Industry 
passed a resolution calling upon the 
President to consider favorably the possi- 
bility of concluding new commercial 
arrangements. The principal objects of 
Panama would be to obtain assurance of 
most-favored-nation treatment under 
any United States post-war tariff legisla- 
tion, and to secure a readjustment of 
freight rates and the establishment of 
free ports in the Canal Zone to facilitate 
the development of Panama as a distri- 
bution and transshipment center for 
Central America and northern South 
America. 

Shortages of cotton and rayon piece 
goods and ready-made articles, con- 
struction timber and millwork, and rice 
were evident throughout June. Thecur- 
rent scarcity of textiles and lumber can 
be traced to the short supply in the 
United States. Except for brief periods, 
Panama has never produced sufficient 
rice to meet consumer requirements; and 
the rice-supply problem has become in- 
creasingly important since the entry of 
the United States and Panama into the 
war, which resulted in making unavail- 
able to the Republic former Asiatic 
sources of supply. Toward the end of 
the month the situation as regards rice 
was ameliorated somewhat by the ar- 
rival of 6,000 quintals from Chile im- 
ported by the Government’s Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial. It was also an- 
nounced that the Banco shortly expects 
additional quantities of this basic food- 
stuff from Ecuador and El Salvador. 

In general, however, commercial activ- 
ity continues at a satisfactory tempo. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn: Exports Erempted From Duty.— 
Exports of corn from Angola were ex- 
empted from duty during 1944 by decree 
No. 33,595, published in the Diario do 
Governo, Lisbon, of March 31, 1944, to 
become effective from the date of pub- 
lication in the Official Gazette of Angola. 

The export duty is 1.5 percent, 2.5 per- 
cent, or 4 percent, ad valorem, according 
to destination and flag of vess*] in which 
carried 


Argentina 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Copper: Import Duty Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—By terms of decree No. 10138 of 
April 22, 1944, Argentine import duties 
on electrolytic copper, and nonelectro- 
lytic copper with a minimum content of 
70 percent of pure copper, were sus- 
pended for 6 months. This period is to 
be extended automatically every 6 
months until supplies of copper are con- 
sidered sufficient for industrial purposes, 
according to the preamble of the decree. 
Exemption from warehousing and sling- 
age charges when these services are not 
used also is allowed. 

Tobacco: New Trade and Inspection 
Regulations Issued.—Regulations for to- 
bacco importers, exporters, and manu- 
facturers in Argentina were established 
by decree No. 12507, of May 22, 1944. Im- 
portation and exportation may take 
place only through the ports of Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, Santa Fe, and Parana. 
Certificates of sanitary inspection, issued 
by the Tobacco Board, will be necessary 
before consignments of tobacco will be 
cleared through the customs. These cer- 
tificates also will be required for exporta- 
tion. Fees for inspection are 7 centavos 
per kilogram for imports and 2 centavos 
per kilogram for exports. 

Importers of tobacco manufactures 
must register with the Tobacco Board. 

After September 30, 1944, all packages 
of tobacco products sold in Argentina 
must carry, in addition to the statements 
already required by law, an indication 
of the respective percents of domestic 
and imported tobacco. 

The new regulations also specify de- 
tails of registration procedure and re- 
quire reports on'amounts of stocks used 
and excise taxes paid each month. 

Tin: Additional Controls Established 
on Trade.—Maximum prices for tin, ex- 
port restrictions, and registration of 
dealers in Argentina were provided for 
in decree No. 11605, of May 6, 1944. This 
decree supersedes No. 95239, of July 18, 
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1941, and No. 50509, of December 19, 
1939. 

Prices, set for a period of 6 months, 
cover tin of a minimum purity of 99 per- 
cent, including reclaimed tin, and tin 
solder in both Buenos Aires and interior 
points. Exportation of white tin, tin 
and lead solder or any other tin alloy 
is prohibited. Exportation of black tin 
is subject to permit, which will be is- 
sued only when there is no domestic 
market. 

The Bureau of Industry will maintain 
a register for miners and manufacturers 
and the Bureau of Supplies will have 
another for tradesmen and exporters. 
All registrants are required to declare 
their stocks at stipulated periods. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films and Machine 
Parts: Import Quotas and Other Re- 
quirements Established —A maximum 








Ecuadoran Volcano 


Ecuador, whose air lines are dis- 
cussed in one of the special articles 
in this issue, has some of the most 
picturesque, impressive, and for- 
midable terrain in the world (as 
Macaulay’s “every schoolboy” well 
knows). There are probably few 
other countries in the world where 
aviation performs such an im- 
mensely vital function today, be- 
cause of the enormous difficulties 
of getting across great sections 
of Ecuador’s upreared earth. A 
glance at the above picture serves 
to illustrate the kind of obstacles 
that exist. This is Cotopaxi, lof- 
tiest active volcano in the world, 
more than 19,500 feet high—its al- 
most perfect cone entirely covered 
with snow except for the immediate 
margin of the crater, which is a 
bare parapet of rock. 
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quota of $15,000 (United States currency) 
per month has been set for the importa. 
tion of motion-picture films into Bolivia 
according to a directive issued by the 
Bolivian Ministry of Finance on May 
12, 1944. In addition, a maximum of 
$200 per month was set for the im. 
portation of parts for motion-picture ma- 
chines. The quotas are to be allocated 
among importers according to their 
average 1942 and 1943 imports. 

Another directive dated May 15, 1944 
provided that the Central Bank of Bo. 
livia will not sell exchange to importers 
who have not secured releases for ship. 
ments which arrived prior to March 3}, 
1944, and that hereafter films must be 
cleared within 60 days from the date 
of arrival at the customs house. Import- 
ers who fail to do so will be denied the 
right to buy exchange. Film importers 
must also present documents showing 
that their tax payments are not in ar- 
rears, the same as importers of other 
commodities. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Progress in Highway Construction— 
The year 1943 witnessed substantial 
progress in the highway construction 
program in the State of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. Several of the roads serving the in- 
terior are completed with the exception 
of the bridges. The section of the Ge- 
tulio Vargas route, which in general fol- 
lows the coast between Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro is under reconstruction. 
The section from Sao Paulo south, just 
recently has been put into all-weather 
operation. It is a dirt road but rela- 
tively well-maintained. The other route, 
Trans-Brasiliana, which crosses Sao 
Paulo from Rio Preto to Ourinhos is in 
course of construction but lacks sub- 
stantial sections. 

Principal public interest has been con- 
centrated on the Via Anchieta, a four- 
lane cement highway between Santos 
and Sao Paulo. Twelve miles of the 
road between Sao Paulo and the escarp- 
ment are in use. When completed, this 
highway will take the place of a steep 
two-track road with grades as much as 
10 percent and with numerous sharp 
turns, which has been the only link of 
communication, except for the railway 
line which operates by cableway, hbe- 
tween the two cities. 

Another highway between Sao Paulo 
and Jundiai (via Anhanguera), a dis- 
tance of 22 miles, is in use, though sur- 
facing has not yet begun. Until 1942 
these interior roads were almost entirely 
under the jurisdiction of each municl- 
pality, and no over-all program coordi- 
nated them. 
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Canada 


Economic Conditions 
MONTREAL HEAVY INDUSTRIES Busy 


The first days of Canada’s summer 
found war contracts keeping the heavy- 
steel industries and_ shipyards of 
Montreal working at full capacity. 
Manufacturers of training planes have 
peen exceeding schedule production with 
the results that there have been less over- 
time hours and more holidays in that 
industry. 

Newsprint mills have been operating 
pelow capacity. Low-water levels have 
made logging operations appear below 
average when considered in the light of 
the amounts of logs delivered at. the mills. 
However, the quantity of logs cut have 
peen satisfactory this season as the labor 
supply in most districts has been 
adequate. 

Insufficient skilled mill workers rather 
than inadequate numbers account for the 
relatively small production in some tex- 
tile mills although all their machines are 
being used. The clothing trades have 
been working to the full extent of the 
materials they can obtain and for the 
most part have been very busy. There 
has been a serious lack of labor in the 
men’s clothing industry. 

The supplies of raw hides have been 
low, but shoe factories have worked 
steadily if not at full capacity. 


WHOLESALE TRADE IMPROVES 
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period last year. Fishermen are receiv- 
ing $15 per hogshead of 1,000 pounds, 
while for those sold in Maine the price is 
increased by the exchange premium to 
$16.50. Both domestic and export de- 
mand is active. One of the large sardine 
canners at Black’s Harbor announces the 
closing of one of the company’s plants, 
which normally has 125 employees, be- 
cause of a shortage of labor and absen- 
teeism. 


AGRICULTURE IN Nova SCOTIA 


Conditions throughout Nova Scotia 
have been very favorable for seeding op- 
erations inasmuch as very little rain has 
fallen and the ground has worked up 
exceptionally well. There has been a 
large amount of spring plowing, making 
up for the deficiency in fall plowing, and 
plowed acreage this year compares favor- 
ably with that of 1943. In Annapolis 
County the pea acreage has definitely in- 
creased. Spring plantings of potatoes in 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick are estimated at the same as last 
year, 40,500 acres and 60,300 acres, re- 
spectively, while in Nova Scotia there is 
a small decrease this year—22,500 acres 
compared with 23,000 acres last year. 
Grain acreage will be about the same as 
last year with a greater percentage of 
spring planting. 

The outlook for the 1944 fruit crops is 
good, and yields are expected to be above 
average. Apple trees are reported to be 
in first-class condition, with good bloom 
about a week in advance of normal. The 
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to equal that of last year, which was the 
largest since 1939, but does look for a 
better-than-average crop. The short- 
age of labor is handicapping all farming 
operations, and a greater use is being 
made of tractors and machinery wher- 
ever this is possible. 

The final report of the Nova Scotia 
Apple Marketing Board dated March 31, 
1944, states that during the intake sea- 
son which extended from August 16, 
1943, to March 25, 1944, the Board mar- 
keted 1,615,387 barrels of apples, 833,114 
barrels of which were disposed of under 
Government subsidy. Of the total, 833,- 
114 barrels were marketed as dried 
apples, 512,665 as fresh apples (351,685 
barrels in Canada and Newfoundland 
and 160,980 barrels in England), 234,018 
barrels as fortified juice, concentrate, 
sirup, pie filler, and similar items, and 
35,590 barrels as canned apples. Of:«the 
fresh fruit sold, 155,750 barrels went to 
the Province of Quebec, 112,065 barrels to 
Nova Scotia, 18,831 barrels to New Bruns- 
wick and 18,003 barrels to Ontario, while 
29,664 barrels were shipped to New- 
foundland. Dominion Government as- 
sistance to the growers totaled $1,785,445, 
and consisted of a subsidy averaging 15.6 
cents a pound on 10,780,750 pounds of 
dried apples, and a removal bounty of $2 
per tree on 53,685 old trees destroyed. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCE TRADE BrISsK 
There has been no let-up in the brisk 


demand for merchandise in the Prairie 
Provinces, and the relaxing of certain 
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ae pounds with a landed value of $1,434,172, 2 has in some cases been found too great—at all events, it has been learnt that 

representing an increase of 4,669,800 @ the maintenance of different new industries imposes very different costs on 

pounds and $297,350 over April 1943. . the community, which is the first step toward learning that it pays to con- 
en COn- With the general opening of lobster fish- $  centrate on the encouragement of only a selected portion of the industries 
a four- ie teeters took first place in . 3 which it is physically possible to carry on in a country. 

Santos S, SOUSLErs LOOK rst place in value to > The working of the Australian Tariff Board, for example, has long implied 
of the | ‘efishermen, the total catch amounting 2 that this discovery was being made. In its 1940 report, the Board suggested 
-escarp- to 1,967,500 pounds valued at $571,545, $ that proposed new industries should be divided into three groups: these which 
ted. this | %2 increase of 408,900 pounds and $141,- 3 __ are desirable for permanent establishment—those which, though undesirable 

a steep 671 compared with April 1943. The catch 2 for permanent establishment, are desirable to meet wartime conditions—and 
nuch a of cod increased by 4,156,800 pounds and 3 those which should be rejected as falling under neither of these two heads. 
is sharp $151,014. New Brunswick sardine fish- 3 Such signs as this are encouraging. It is absurd that the supersession of 
y link of eries showed an increase of 1,060,800 : laissez-faire by conscious central direction should, in so many instances, 

railwel pounds and $49,701, while scallops, hali- 3 involve the loss of the substantial advantages of specialization which laissez- 
a= a but, and alewives registered increases 3 faire, with all its faults, had effectively secured. The loss was sustained, not 
way, be- [ts catch and landed value. ‘The ¢ through any essential characteristic of state intervention as such, but because 

on i 6? haddock however deatine ae $ the ens rgne me tlgay not been sufficiently positive, coordinated, purposeful, 

20 Paulo grin f 4 am 2 or public-spirited. 

a dis- ped ing cna ey te the her- $ The hand of government, which is being given control largely on the ground 

ugh sur- and $1.357 ‘an oa yo oY 800 pounds $ of its greater steadiness and humanity, need not, on that ground, be incapable 

ntil 1942 ol aan ast year. x of the bold sweeps with which the “invisible hand” of classical political econ- 
entirely . of Brunswick sardine fishermen ¢ omy did so much to make modern civilization possible. 

pone ae oy pecans for the January to April 3 From “Industrialism and Trade: The Changing World Pattern,” by A. J. Brown. 

lod, the catch for these 4 months 3 Publisher: Royal [nstitute of International Affairs, London (Oxford University 

1 coordi- amounting to 20,000 hogsheads against 2 = -~Press). Price: 2 shillings net. 
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ness which is said to exceed that of last 
year, while the city trade has remained 
on a more nearly steady basis. It is 
stated that automotive parts and certain 
lines of hardware have been in particu- 
larly good demand. 


WHEAT Boarp APPOINTS WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The Canadian Wheat Board on June 
13 announced the appointment of W. C. 
McNamara as its representative in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. McNamara has been 
with the Wheat Board since September 
1942 in the capacity of Supervisor of Car 
Supply. Prior to that time he was in 
charge of coarse-grain sales for the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, and he has 
been in the grain business for more than 
20 years. He is expected to take up his 
duties in Washington within the next 10 
days. 

The stimulus of war conditions has re- 
sulted in an increased wheat acreage of 
about 13 percent, as follows: 





Province 1943 1944 

Acres Acres 
Manitoba- 1, 640, 000 1. 853, 000 
Saskatchewan 10, 260, 000 11, 594, 000 
Alberta 4, 829, 000 5, 505, 000 
Total as 16,729,000 . 18,952, 000 





BRITISH COLUMBIA FRUIT PROSPECTS GOOD 


For the first time in several months 
there were sufficient cooking onions 
available in May to meet local demands. 
The onions arrived from Texas and Cali- 
fornia and wholesalers state that im- 
ports were expected to continue until 
July. Local production usually reaches 
the market in September. 

Reports from the Okanagan Valley in- 
dicate that weather conditions in that 
area so far this season have been ex- 
ceptionally favorable and damage to 
fruit trees from frost has been too small 
to warrant any reduction in previous 
early crop estimates. Practically all 
fruits show a very heavy set and some 
growers have already commenced thin- 
ning. 
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Attention Coffee Importers: New OPA Ruling 


Permission to add 90 days’ storage charges to their ceiling prices for green 
coffee which they warehouse was recently extended indefinitely to im- 
porters by the Office of Price Administration. A previous provision had given 
this permission only for coffee warehoused before July 1, 1944. 

Last February, when OPA first allowed addition of 90 days’ storage instead 
of the previous limit of 30 days’ charges, it explained that the move was 
made to encourage use of all available shipping space and to facilitate the 
building up of stockpiles of coffee in this country. 

The new action, effective July 1, 1944, was taken, OPA said, because 
reimbursement of importers for the longer term of storage has proved 
helpful in the accumulation of large supplies of coffee. 


The provision permitting addition to importers’ ceilings, of storage charges 
for 30 days only, had a tendency to discourage purchase and importation 
of any coffee which the importer had reason to believe would have to be 
carried in warehouses for a longer period. Experiences during the recent 
trial period appears to indicate that the 90-day storage privilege has con- 

, tributed to the importation of additional amounts of coffee and a consequent 
substantial increase in coffee stocks, OPA says. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Retail prices will 





LOS PEN TES 


The movement of apples from cold- 
storage plants has been heavy during the 
past 2 weeks and it is understood that 
such stocks are nearly exhausted. 


CONDITIONS MIXED IN LUMBER AND 
MINERALS 


The log scale in British Columbia for 
the first three months of 1944 is shown 
as 530,908,478 board feet as compared 
with a cut of 387,952,610 board feet in the 
first quarter of 1943. Although the 
quantity of logs at the market, amount- 
ing to 208,000,000 board feet as of May 
22, 1944, compares very favorably with 
the 129,000,000 board feet on hand at 
that time last year, a number of export 
sawmills in the Province are being forced 
to operate on a one-shift rather than on 
a two-shift basis because of the man- 
power shortage. 

Recent changes in quotas governing 
the sale of British Columbia softwoods 
are said to be the result of a price in- 
crease of $1.50 per 1,000 board feet, au- 
thorized some time ago by the Canadian 
Timber Controller. As this price in- 
crease had to be absorbed by the sawmills 
which were not permitted to increase the 
prices of lumber in the domestic market, 
the export quota to the British Empire 
was increased 5 percent at the expense 
of the domestic quota to enable sawmills 
to benefit by the higher prices prevailing 
for lumber destined to the United King- 
dom, and to compensate them to some 
extent for the increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Two lead-zinc mines in British Colum- 
bia have suspended operations because 
of cancellation of contracts with Metals 
Reserve Co. the United States procure- 
ment agency for vital war materials. 


Exchange and Finance 


United States-Canada Convention 
Eliminates Overlapping of Inheritance 
Tazes.—A convention between the United 
States and Canada to eliminate double 
taxation on estates was signed on June 
8 by representatives of both Govern- 
ments. It will become effective as soon 
as it is ratified in the United States by 
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the President, by and with the advice of 
the Senate, and approved in Canada by 
the Parliament. 

The application of the convention ex. 
tends only to estate taxes imposed by the 
Federal or Dominion Governments ang 
does not extend to the imposition ang 
collection of taxes by States of the Uniteg 
States or by Provinces of Canada. 

Heretofore, some types of property 
comprised in estates paid double succes. 
sion duties when the assets were in both 
countries. In some. instances, for ex. 
ample, if a Canadian died leaving securi- 
ties of United States companies, thege 
securities were taxes in both Canada ang 
the United States. The convention pro. 
vides a uniform rule that shares are tg 
be considered located and taxable in the 
country where the’ corporation jg 
organized. Prior to the signing of the 
convention, real-estate property was one 
form of property which escaped double 
taxation, both countries making no at- 
tempt to tax real estate outside their 
boundaries. 

The convention also contains pro. 
visions relating to mutual administrative 
assistance through the exchange of in. 
formation, with a view to discouraging 
tax evasion. 

When ratifications are exchanged and 
the convention becomes effective it wil] 
be retroactive to June 14, 1941, the date 
when the original Dominion Succession 
Duty Act came into force. The conven- 
tion will remain in effect for a period of 
5 years from that date. It will be auto- 
matically renewable, but may be term. 
inated by 6 months notice at the end of 
the 5 years or any time thereafter, 

The principal provisions of the con. 
vention parallel in certain respects the 
agreement now in force between the 
United States and Canada providing for 
the avoidance of double taxation and pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion in the case of 
income taxes, signed in Washington on 
March 4, 1942, which become effective as 
of January 1, 1941. 


[See special article in ForEIGN COMMEncs 
WEEKLY, August 22, 1942.] 


Tourist Expenditures Increase in 
1943.—Despite the continuation in 1943 
of wartime restrictions on trayel, the ex- 
penditures of visitors in Canada and of 
Canadians visiting other countries 
showed substantial increases over 1942 
figures, according to estimates recently 
released by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Travelers from other countries 
spent an estimated $89,500,000 in Canada 
in 1943, and the expenditures of Cana- 
dians traveling outside of Canada were 
estimated to be $37,200,000. These fig- 
ures compare with estimates of foreign 
expenditures in Canada of $81,900,000 
in 1942 and estimated expenditures of 
Canadians on travel outside of Canada 
of $27,700,000 in the same year. The net 
expenditures in Canada were $52,300, 
000 compared with $54,200,000 in 1942. 

Of the total expenditures of foreign 
travelers in Canada in 1943, it is esti- 
mated that $87,000,000 was spent by per- 
sons from the United States. This com- 
pares with estimated expenditures in 
1942 of $79,000,000. The expenditures of 
Canadian travelers in the United States 
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in 1943 are estimated at $33,700,000 com- 
pared with $24,400,000 in 1942. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
pointed out that in 1943, as in 1942, there 
were particularly pronounced wartime 
influences upon travel. The continu- 
ance of Canada’s restrictions on the use 
py Canadians of United States dollars 
for pleasure travel and the continued 
scarcity of gasoline and tires in both 
countries were the principal factors in 
keeping tourist trade below pre-war 
levels. 

The contraction in the automobile 
traffic resulting from the gasoline and 
tire shortage was accompanied, however, 
py a growth in the volume of travel by 
train. To some extent, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics states, the increase 
in rail travel reflects a growing volume 
of business and official travel, especially 
jn connection with Government projects 
jin northwestern Canada, such as the 
Alaska Highway, and the Canol Pipe 
Line. 

In 1943 increases in the expenditures 
of persons traveling by train exceeded 
the declines in the outlays of automobile 
travelers with the result that total ex- 
penditures on travel in both directions 
between United States and Canada were 
higher in 1943 than in 1942. United 
States travelers by rail accounted for 56 
percent of the total in 1943 compared 
with 41 percent in 1942, while the ex- 
penditures of auto travelers declined 
from 33 percent in 1942 to 20 percent in 
1943. Sixty-five percent of the expendi- 
tures of Canadians in the United States 
were by persons traveling by train. 

The recent relaxation of Canada’s for- 
eign exchange controls on pleasure travel 
(reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
on June 17, 1944) should result in a con- 
tinued increase in tourist trade in 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Subway in Montreal.—A 
post-war project being considered in 
Montreal, Canada, is the construction of 
a subway under the city proper at an 
estimated cost of approximately $10,- 
000,000 per mile. The greater part of 
the population ‘over 1,000,000) of the 
Montreal metropolitan area who live at 
a considerable distance from the down- 
town center will be served by the sub- 
way system. 

Plans for boulevards, super-highways, 
and possibly elevated highways are being 
made. Included in the studies are proj- 
ects to widen certain downtown streets, 
eliminate traffic bottlenecks, rearrange 
parking zones, and provide off-street 
parking in congested areas. 

Highway Improvements.—Various 
highway improvements are being made 
in eastern Canada, including the con- 
struction and paving of the Laurentian 
Highway. Primarily a market road, the 
hew route also will serve tourists and va- 
cationists. Improvements in the main 
highway between Montreal and Quebec 
City will include a new bridge at Don- 
hacona. The boulevards from Montreal 
to Ste. Anne de Bellevue are to be wid- 
ened to four lanes. Consideration is be- 
ing given to the improvement of the 
Montreal-Sherbrooke highway. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sales Temporarily Suspended on Air 
Furnaces.—A temporary suspension of 
sales and deliveries of all hot-air fur- 
naces in Canada effective June 20, 1944, 
has been announced by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Because of a 
shortage of materials and labor, the sup- 
ply of hot-air furnaces will not meet 
over-all requirements for replacements 
and new buildings. The suspension will 
remain in effect until a detailed inventory 
of stocks throughout: the country has 
been completed. Subsequent sales will be 
permitted only to persons holding essen- 
tiality certificates. This temporary sus- 
pension does not apply to sales and 
deliveries by manufacturers to whole- 
salers, retailers, and other established 
sellers of hot-air furnaces, who may pur- 
chase for resale, but who may only sell to 
users against Certificates of Essentiality. 

Certificates became available July 1 at 
regional and local offices of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Application for 
authority to purchase an air furnace 
must be completed by the person who 
owns the building in which the furnace is 
to be installed. Certificates will be 
granted in accordance with available sup- 
plies in each area, and only in cases of 
essential need. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Buckwheat No. 3 Anthracite: Rate of 
Duty Reduced and Exempt From War 
Exchange Tax.—By a departmental rul- 
ing issued by the Canadian Department 
of Nationa] Revenue on October 8, 1931, 
anthracite coal in rice size or grade, 
known as Buckwheat No. 2, and larger 
sizes and grades, were classified under 
customs tariff item 586, whereas anthra- 
cite in barley size known as Buckwheat 
No. 3 was held to be dutiable under cus- 
toms tariff item 588. The current rates 
of duty applicable to imports from the 
United States under the above classifica- 
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tions are, per ton, 50 cents and 75 cents, 
respectively. 

Under a revised departmental ruling, 
effective June 1, 1944, anthracite coal in 
barley size known as Buckwheat No. 3 
and in larger sizes or grades is placed on 
the same customs basis as the other sizes 
of anthracite blower coal (No. 1 and No. 
2) used for domestic heating and be- 
comes dutiable at 50 cents per ton upon 
importation from the United States in- 
stead of 75 cents per ton as formerly. 
As a result of the ruling, such imports 
from the United States are exempt from 
the war exchange tax. 


[For previous announcement see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 13, 1943.] 


This revised departmental ruling was 
issued in order to place all domestic sizes 
of anthracite coal on an equal tariff basis. 
It is understood that formerly very little 
of the No. 3 Buckwheat was imported. 
This type of coal will mix with the No. 1 
and No. 2 sizes for blower coal and pur- 
chasers are required to take a certain 
amount of their requirements in the 
small size. The reduction in duty and 
the elimination of the war exchange tax 
have reduced the amount of subsidy pay- 
able on this size coal for sale under the 
Canadian price ceiling. 

Bituminous Coal for Use in the Produc- 
tion of Synthetic Rubber: Exempt from 
Duty and War Exchange Tax.—Duty- 
free and tax-free entry is to be accorded 
imports into Canada from any source of 
“bituminous coal which enters into the 
cost of manufacture of synthetic rubber 
when imported for use exclusively in the 
production of synthetic rubber,” by an 
order in council, effective April 1, 1944, 
which established a new tariff item 
(588c). 

Before the creation of tariff item 588c 
the bituminous coal imported from the 
United States for use in connection with 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber was 
dutiable at 75 cents per ton and was also 
subject to the 10-percent war exchange 
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tax. This duty and tax amounted to 
about one-third of the value of the bitu- 
minous coal f. o. b. point of shipment in 
the United States and increased the 
landed cost in Canada of the coal by over 
$1 per ton. 

The exemption from duty and tax was 
made on the grounds “that the combined 
production programme of the United 
Nations would be best served in the pres- 
ent emergency if bituminous coal enter- 
ing into the cost of production of syn- 
thetic rubber were exempt from customs 
duty and war exchange tax.” 

Steel Billets Imported for Manufacture 
of Seamless Boiler Tubes: Exempt from 
War Exchange Tazr.—Exemption from 
the war exchange tax of “steel billets 
when imported into Canada by manu- 
facturers of seamless boiler tubes for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
seamless boiler tubes” was authorized by 
an order in council of May 18 retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1944. 

Fresh or Frozen Lobster Meat: Sub- 
ject to Export Permit.—Lobster meat, 
fresh or frozen, has been added to the list 
of commodities which may not be shipped 
from Canada without an export permit, 
by an order in council effective May 22, 
1944. 

Automobile Registrations, Ontario.— 
In 1943, registrations of motor vehicles in 
Ontario, Canada, totaled 691,294—nearly 
70,000 more than the 623,918 of 1939. 
The high point was reached in 1941 with 
739,194 vehicles registered. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Operations.—Railroad opera- 
tions in Chile for the year 1943 were sat- 
isfactory, despite fuel shortages and lack 
of rolling stock. Some of the gains in 
passenger and freight traffic were offset 
by higher operating costs as a result of 
increased wages and prices. No statis- 
tics are available regarding railroad 
transportation for the entire year of 1943, 
but figures for the first 9 months indicate 
that passenger traffic increased greatly 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1942. Expansion of freight traffic 
was more moderate. The number of 
miles of railways in operation remained 
the same as in the preceding year— 
5,099 miles. 


During the first 9 months of 1943, a 
total of 20,507,600 passengers was trans- 
ported, compared with 16,821,000 in 1942; 
freight rose to 7,963,500 tons against 
7,637,600 in 1942. 

Air Transport.—The tendency to rely 
upon air transportation, especially for 
passenger traffic, between Chile and 
other countries continued throughout 
1943. In addition to the rise in the num- 
ber of international passengers there was 
a growth in the traffic on domestic air 
lines, particularly in air freight and 
mails. This was only natural in view of 
the almost total lack of steamer trans- 
portation and the inadequacy of the rail- 
roads for international travel. The 
northern part of Chile has railroad com- 
munications with Bolivia, but between 
the Chilean central and southern zones 
and Bolivia the means of travel are in- 
sufficient and there is a constant reliance 
upon air transportation insofar as it is 
available. 

Highway Under Construction.—The 
international highway connecting Osor- 
no, Chile, with the Argentine highway 
system will be completed in two more 
seasons, it was reported recently. Heavy 
rainfall during the past winter made it 
impossible to continue steady work from 
April through October. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 
Costa RIca IN 1943 


{Prepared in American Republics Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
on basis of report from H. Gordon Minni- 
gerode, American Vice Counsel, U. S. Em- 
bassy, San Jose, Costa Rica.’ 


Costa Rica weathered the second year 
of the war in moderately satisfactory 
condition. Although the year opened 
inauspiciously with a great scarcity of 
shipping, which severely curtailed some 
industries that were dependent upon im- 
ported supplies, the improved position 
of ocean transportation enabled the 
country, during the latter part of the 


1A fuller and more detailed review of eco- 
nomic conditions in Costa Rica in 1943, in 
mimeographed form, will be available in the 
near future and will be supplied upon re- 
quest. Interested persons should apply to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, or to any Field Office 
of the Department of Commerce. 
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year, to obtain nearly all commodities 
of which it had pressing need. 

There was definite improvement jp 
foreign trade as compared with 1942, a). 
though it was still far below the leve] 
of 1941. Trade with the United States 
was marked on the import side by a de. 
cline in volume but a rise in value, while 
exports to this country increased in 
both volume and value. 

The most serious aspects of the eg¢o. 
nomic situation were the continued defj- 
cits in Government finance—the third 
year of an unbalanced budget. These 
deficits were attributed to the relatively 
low income and realty taxes and to the 
fact that the returns from import duties, 
export taxes, and licenses, which con. 
stitute the main sources of Government 
revenue, have lagged far behind the large 
expenditures. 

The position of agriculture, Costg 
Rica’s basic industry, continued to be 
generally satisfactory, despite a labor 
shortage and the restrictions on ship. 
ping. The coffee crop, on which the 
country’s economy is so largely depend- 
ent, exceeded those of the 2 previous 
years, while banana shipments also were 
larger than in 1942. A number of re- 
verses befell the cocoa crop in the form 
of storms and blowdowns, so that exports 
of that product were slightly below those 
for the preceding year. A development 
of importance was the remarkable rise 
of the balsa industry. 

The most important piece of legisla- 
tion during the year, from the point of 
view of labor, was the passage on August 
20 of the liberal Codigo de! Trabajo 
(Labor Code), which granted new rights 
to labor in Costa Rica and which was 
opposed vigorously by the conservative 
interests of the country. The more im- 
portant provisions of the Code require 
that at least 90 percent of the laborers 
in any enterprise shall be Costa Ricans 
and that 85 percent of the total payroll 
must go to persons of that nationality, 
It also established a maximum work 
day of not more than 8 hours, as well as 
liberal provisions with respect to holi- 
days 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports in 1943 amounted to 
128,555,754 kilograms, valued at $20,386. 
664, compared with 112,826,000 kilograms 
with a value of $12,287,000 for 1942. Ex- 
ports also rose to 90,934,904 kilograms, 
valued at $12,431,000 during 1943, against 
85,902,000 kilograms, with a value of $10, 
577,000, in the preceding year. 

Imports in 1943, when compared with 
1941, showed a large decrease in volume, 
although a slight gain in value, which is 
accounted for by the rise in price of re- 
stricted products and the increase in the 
cost of shipping. The principal items 
imported were flour, lard, wrapping 
paper, leather, cotton drill, jute bags, and 
woolens. Exports fell far below 1941 ex- 
ports, though substantially above them 
in value. The large increase in the value 
of 1943 exports is attributed principally 
to higher prices obtained for coffee. 

The United States continued to be 
Costa Rica’s chief customer and source 
of supply. Although imports from this 
country were considerably lower in vol- 
ume in 1943 than in 1942, their value was 
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substantially higher. They consisted 
chiefly of cement, fertilizers, paraffin, 
and agricultural machinery. 

The export trade with the United 
states was marked by an increase in 
poth quantity and value, compared with 
1942. All banana exports, most of the 
coffee, and a large share of the cocoa 
produced during 1943 were shipped to 
the United States. Next, in order of im- 
portance, were Mexico and Colombia, 
poth of which took large quantities of 
cocoa, and Argentina and Venezuela. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Domestic trade in Costa Rica continued 
to improve during 1943. Prices rose, 
money was plentiful, and buying was 
prisk. While certain of the larger firms 
continued to experience difficulty in re- 
plenishing their stocks of imported goods 
during the early part of the year, there 
was less evidence than in 1942 that essen- 
tial commodities were lacking. Trade 
became increasingly lively in the country 
districts, where the agriculturist was 
generally able to sell his products to 
advantage. 

A major factor in the sales increase 
was the large amount of money in cir- 
culation as a result of the higher wages 
being paid to many workmen. This was 
also instrumental in pushing upward the 
prices Of nearly all basic commodities, 
both domestic and imported. The situa- 
tion was eased, however, by price ceilings 
which were imposed by the Junta de 
Abastos (General Supply Board), an or- 
ganization created to ration scarce arti- 
cles and prevent inflation. The discon- 
tinuance of work on the Military High- 
way and the consequent laying off of a 
considerable number of  higher-paid 
workers had a stabilizing effect on price 
levels. It also had some repercussions in 
the tightening of credit to a certain ex- 
tent toward the end of the year. 


FINANCE 


Government expenditures for 1943 
amounted to about $74,173,000, while rev- 
enues totaled onl® about $50,773,000, 
leaving an approximate deficit of $23,- 
400,000 for the year. This compares with 
a deficit of $11,595,000 for 1942 and $10,- 
424.000 for 1941. The figures do not in- 
clude $4,836,000 expended for work on 
the Pan American Highway and $4,487,- 
000 for work on tributary roads during 
the year, which bring total expenditures 
up to about $83,496,000. 

An important share of the expendi- 
tures went toward the erection of school- 
houses throughout the country, in ac- 
cordance with the Government’s aim 
to eliminate illiteracy, and for bridges 
and other public works. The unbalanced 
State of the budget, however, was made 
legally possible by a law dating from 
1923, which provides that expenditures 
in excess of income can be made upon 
certification by the Minister of Finance 
that the financial stability of the coun- 
try would not be jeopardized. 

In the spring of 1943 a new Minister 
of Finance submitted to Congress a spe- 
cific plan for the rehabilitation of the 
public finances, under which the law al- 
lowing expenditures in excess of budget 
estimates was to be repealed and drastic 
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reductions were to be effected. Most of 
the reduction was to be in public works, 
notably the highway program. Addi- 
tional laws were also proposed to Con- 
gress by the Minister of Finance in July, 
which included proposed increases in the 
currently low income tax and in the tax 
on real estate, as a means of increasing 
the public revenue. No action, however, 
had been taken by the close of the year. 
It is probable that one of the outstanding 
problems of the new administration, 
which takes office on May 8, 1944, will 
be the devising of some means of bring- 
ing revenues and expenditures into line. 

The general banking situation of the 
country remained satisfactory during the 
year. The annual report of the National 
Bank of Costa Rica indicated the high- 
est level of activity in the history of that 
institution. Deposits in the National 
Bank as well as in the commercial banks 
increased substantially. 

Credit continued to be granted with 
conservatism and became somewhat 
tighter toward the close of the year. 
Many reputable business concerns, how- 
ever, were able to obtain sufficient credit 
during the whole period. The collection 
situation was reported as satisfactory, 
and unsettled accounts remained com- 
paratively few. There was practically 
no delay in the authorizations for foreign 
exchange by the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. 


AGRICULTURE 


Costa Rica’s prosperity depends pri- 
marily upon its three main crops—cof- 
fee, bananas, and cocoa. Of these, cof- 
fee is by far the most important. The 
decline in coffee exports during 1942-43, 
despite the unusually large crop, was at- 
tributed, as in the previous season, to the 
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difficult shipping situation, but exports 
were definitely above the 1939-40 season. 
Seventy-five percent of the shipments 
went to the United States. Price quo- 
tations, f. o. b. railway cars, San Jose, 
ranged between $14.15 and $15.00 per 
quintal (101.43 pounds). The satisfac- 
tory condition of the industry is a direct 
result of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement, which established a stable 
market on a quota basis, with higher 
prices than had previously prevailed. 

The banana industry, which suffered 
a severe declined in 1942, revived to some 
extent in the past year. Exports, al- 
though larger than in 1942, were still 
well below the 1941 figure. The decline 
in the industry is ascribed primarily to 
shipping difficulties and to a lack of 
copper sulphate and formaldehyde for 
spraying purposes. Total production 
was from plantations on the west coast, 
near the towns of Quepos, Parrita, and 
Golfito. The United States was the only 
customer during 1943. 

Because of reverses suffered by the 
cocoa industry, due to storms, a large 
part of the crop, which would have been 
exported during the third quarter was 
lost. Fortunately, production for the 
last quarter was far above normal, and 
exports for the first two quarters con- 
tained accumulated stocks, so that ex- 
ports for the year fell only slightly be- 
low those of 1942. A decline of more 
than 50 percent during 1943 in exports 
of cocoa to the United States was the 
result of new and more profitable mar- 
kets in Mexico and Colombia. The 
cocoa industry is practically all concen- 
trated on the Caribbean coast. 

The sugar industry also suffered re- 
verses during the year. Sugarcane 
growers and sugar-mill owners claimed 
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Hearing on Proposed Repeal of Prohibition on Deferred Rate 
Rebates on Ocean Cargoes 


An informal hearing will be held in Washington Monday, July 17, by the 
United States Maritime Commission on proposals that the prohibition of 
deferred rate rebates on ocean cargoes be repealed. At that time shippers, 
steamship operators, and other interests will be given an opportunity to 
express their views on what effect a legalized deferred rebate system would 
have on the future of the Merchant Marine and commerce of the Nation. 

One question to be discussed will be whether lack of such a system, legal 
in almost all maritime nations except the United States, has handicapped 
developments of American-flag ship operation, the Commission says. De- 
ferred rebates were outlawed by Congress in the Shipping Act of 1916. 

The system of paying such rebates to shippers had followed formation of 
rate rings or conferences by steamship lines. 
as a defensive measure to limit competition between members and also to 
cope with competition from tramp ships and other casual carriers that 
were not members, the Commission says. Mere organization of the con- 
ference, however, was found not fully effective in checking outside competi- 
tion, and the deferred rebate system was devised to furnish an incentive for 


“The principal objections to the deferred rebate system,” says the Mari- 
time Commission, “were the deferred feature of the paymnts earned, the 
secrecy surrounding the rebates and the rates on which they were based, 
leading to discrimination as between shippers and the denial of shipping 
facilities to shippers who refused to use lines offering the rebates exclusively. 
With the requirements of publicity for conference agreements and rates 
made thereunder, and prohibitions against discrimination, the question 
arises whether the statutory prohibition against the deferred rebate system 


The July 17 hearing on the subject will be held in the Department of Labor 
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that prices fixed by the Junta de Abastos 
did not assure them a sufficient profit, 
and, in consequence, they reduced their 
operations. Sugar processed during the 
1942-43 season amounted to only 320,000 
quintals, as compared with 400,000 dur- 
ing the 1941-42 sugar season. Exports 
were particularly hard hit and dropped 
to less than one-fourth of 1942 exports. 

A serious decline was threatened by the 
end of the year in the rice crop, which 
usually equals about 365,000 quintals. 
This decline was attributed largely to 
heavy rains in December, which severely 
damaged the crop along the east coast, 
and to the abandonment of the culti- 
vation of rice by many who wished to 
engage in more lucrative enterprises. It 
is estimated that, as a result, rice pro- 
duction may decline by as much as 100,- 
000 quintals, or 28 percent, in 1944. 
Since rice is one of the staple foods of 
Costa Rica, any decline in production 
must be made up by imports, in order to 
avert suffering among the lowest-paid 
workers. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Showing of Name of the Steamer, Port 
of Loading, and Port of Discharge on 
Consular involces Required.—It is now 
necessary for all shippers to Ecuador to 
show the name of the steamer, port of 
loading, and port of discharge on the 
consular invoices. The sailing date of 


the steamer, however, is still to be 
omitted. 
[Owners of the mimeographed circular 


“Preparing Shipments to Ecuador” should 
make appropriate corrections in the section 
“Consular Invoices” in the first paragraph 
on page 2, thus partially restoring the text 
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as it was originally. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 12, 1943, for an announce- 
ment that certain data must be omitted from 
the consular invoice. ] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Creative Arts: Inter-Trade Liasion 
Commission of Industries and Commerce 
Created.—An Inter-Trade Liasion Com- 
mission of Industries and Commerce of 
Arts and Creation was created in France 
by decree No. 2550 of September 11, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 12. 

This commission is to define the gen- 
eral lines of a policy intended to develop 
the manufacture of art and “de luxe” 
products and to improve the quality of 
these products. It is to coordinate the 
activity of the various organization com- 
mittees interested in the production and 
distribution of products of art, creation, 
and quality. 

Moha Seed: Import Duties Suspended 
Temporarily.—The French import duties 
on moha seed (a variety of panic grass) 
were suspended temporarily, effective 
from September 2, 1943, by an order of 
August 30, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of September 2. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Export License Requirement Extended 
To All Exports and Reexports From 
French Morocco.—The exportation and 
reexportation, under any customs re- 
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Ban on Axis Gold Transactions 


The Netherlands Government, now in London, in a formal statement to 
all governments with which it maintains diplomatic relations, on May 30 
served notice that it would refuse to recognize as valid any transactions 
based on gold acquired by the Axis through pillage of occupied countries or 
which the Axis powers offered on the world market. It has been estimated 
that the Germans have taken at least 200,000 guilders ($106,000,000) of gold 
from the Netherlands, though exact figures are not available. 

The text of the statement, in part, follows: “On January 5, 1943, the 
Netherlands Government and some of the other United Nations declared 
to all concerned—and especially to persons residing in neutral territory— 
their intention to do everything possible to frustrate the methods of spolia- 
tion that the governments with which they were at war had applied to the 
deteriment of countries unjustly occupied and robbed. 

“Among the methods of robbery put into practice by the Axis powers is 
that of the illegal seizure of large quantities of gold belonging to the countries 
which those powers have occupied and pillaged. The Axis powers have 
endeavored to sell the gold thus acquired to various other countries with 
which they continue to maintain diplomatic and economic relations—in 
that way creating for themselves an important source of foreign currencies 
and at the same time obtaining import products which they greatly needed. 

“The Netherlands Government cannot under any circumstances accept 
the policy of systematic pillage adopted by the Axis powers, nor can it have 
any part, directly or indirectly, in transactions entered into with gold ac- 
quired by that system. In view of the foregoing, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment formally declares that it will not recognize as valid any transfer of 
property attributable to gold which the Axis powers acquired by pillage or 
which they offer on the world market.” 

The Belgian Government has issued a statement identical in content with 
the above. 
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gime, of all products, materiai:, anq 
foosdtuffs from the Fiench Zone ,, 
Morocco have been mad LaJuu Be fey 
port license by a residential order g 
April 1, 1944, published in the BvUetin 
Officiel of April 7. The only articles 
excepted from this requirement . 
mewspapers, periodicals, and  booxs 
(other than text books) to anv destina- 
tion, and specified produ. ~ * ~~ 
Algeria. Licenses are to k +.» eco. 
Director of Public Works, or the “fi. 
points, for petroleum produc “ld 
mineral fuels, minerals and phosphates; 
and by the Director of Economic Affairs, 
or those he appoints, for all o:her 
products. 

This order replaces the order of Sep- 
tember 23, 1939, which required export 
licenses for all exports not listed in the 
order. 


|See ComMMERCE Reports for De ember 16, 


1939. | 
Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Free Customs Storaye Re- 
duced.—The period of free cusioms 
storage for imported and _ exported 
merchandise in Guatemalan custom- 
houses has been reduced from 60 to 30 
days under terms of an executive decree, 
published May 17, 1944, and effective 
days thereafter. At the end of this 30- 
day period goods are subject to ware- 
house fees at rates varying according t» 
their dutiable status. 


Mexico 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Bone Increased.—Th* 
Mexican export duty on bone was in- 
creased from 0.10 to 0.12 peso per gro: 
kilogram, as of June 1, 1944, until furthe 
notice, by terms of a customs circular 
published June 7, 1944. In addition, bone 
is subject to the export tax of 12 percent 
of an official valuation of 0.08 peso per 
gross kilogram. 

The sliding-scale export duty on bon 
based on the price in the export marke ® 
was established by an executive decre 
published on December 30, 1939, and ei 
fective 5 days thereafter, under the pro 
visions of which the export duty is fixe 
quarterly by the Ministry of Finance 
Until the present circular became ef: 
fective, however, the export duty on bone 
had remained unchanged at 0.10 peso per 
gross kilogram since December 1939. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Although many favorable factors are 
discernible in the Nicaraguan economic 
situation, they have been overshadowed 
to some extent by the prospect of reduced 
imports under the recently establishea 
import-control measures. The outlook 
for future imports has improved, how- 
ever, by the allotment of $1,000,000 of 
additional foreign exchange for this pur- 
pose. Exports have held their own with 
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those Of 1943, but there has been a de- 
ergase tr imports. The principal import 
items ,Jhave beeh flour, iron and steel, 
nardware articles, chemicals, and petro- 
Jeu products. The chief items of ex- 
mort trade have been gold, coffee, crude 
_ubber, sesame seed, mahogany, rice, and 
jumber.. . 

Finaprial conditions in Nicaragua con- 


tie .. 4p aS foreign exchange re- 
por’ passed payments by 88 percent 
oes. , and, according to published 


* gata,,the Exchange Stabilization Fund 


at the end of that month amounted to 
$9,087,240, representing an increase of 
7.4 percent over the March 31, 1944, bal- 
ance of $8,460,111, and 38.8 percent over 
May 1, 1943, holdings of $6,544,509. For- 
eign exchange for the first 4 months of 
1944 totaled $5,600,000, while payments 
jn the same period amounted to $4,300,- 
000. In April the total amount of un- 
paid foreign drafts decreased by nearly 
3 percent, thereby further improving the 
situation as to credits and collections. 
However, a good percentage of the out- 
standing amount, which is large, repre- 
sents distress merchandise. The Nica- 
raguan market is reported to be flooded 
with newsprint and various shipments 
aré in distress. Total currency circula- 
tion as of April 29, 1944, was 36,337,469 
paper cordobas, as compared with 37,- 
485.337 on March 31, 1944, and 28,047,681 
jn May 1, 1943, an increase of 29.5 per- 
cent in the period of a year. 

The continued lack of rainfall has 
added to the seriousness of the drought 
confronting cattlemen and made it nec- 

sary that some cattle in the lowland 
region be slaughtered for market. Re- 
ports indicate that 158,000 bags of coffee 
(of 60 kilograms each), or about 75 per- 
cent of the crop, had been exported by 
the end of April and local market prices 
nad increased from 5 to 20 cents per 100 
nounds during the month. For the first 
time since early 1942, a cargo of bananas 
was been shipped from the east coast port 
of Bluefields, and it is expected that fur- 
ther small shipments will be made dur- 
ing 1944. Cocoa shipments so far this 
year have amounted to only 10 percent of 
4ormal annual exports of this product. 
Secause of reportedly high domestic 
brices for cocoa beans, local sale and 
‘tonsumption rather than exportation is 
ndicated. Poor harvests and large ex- 
ports of corn have resulted in an in- 
sreasing shortage of this vital food crop, 
and it is the only one on which the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua has endorsed 
loans, those on other crops being held 
up until additional market prospects can 
be studied. 

Owing to the abnormally low produc- 
tion of most locally grown foodstuffs 
last season and to the current inflation- 
ary trend, prices for many of the more 
commonly consumed food items have 
doubled, and in some cases almost 
trebled, in comparison with 1939. Al- 
though wages have generally risen, the 
advance has not been sufficient to com- 
pensate for the increased cost of living. 
It is believed, however, that a leveling-off 
period is setting in. Employment con- 
tinues at a high level, but a shortage of 
Skilled laborers is still evident. 
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Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Services—The State Railroad 
(Ferrocarril Nacional de Chiriqui) lo- 
cated in the Province of Chiriqui, Pana- 
ma, is experiencing sharply increased de- 
mands, largely as a result of the success 
of the agriculutral production program 
in that region. Three cargo trains are 
now making two trips weekly between 
Puerto Armuelles and Chiriqui; two gaso- 
line-driven passenger trains make two 
trips between that port and Boquete; and 
daily service is provided to Potrerillos. 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Veterinary Pharmaceuticals: Registra- 
tion Regulations Promulgated.—Phar- 
maceutical specialities and drugs other 
than biologicals, medicinal chemicals, 
and galenic products imported into Peru 
for veterinary use are required to be reg- 
istered with and authorized by the In- 
spector-General of Pharmacy, prior to 
their importation, manufacture, or sale, 
according to a supreme decree promul- 
gated May 26, 1944. 

To obtain this authorization, separate 
applications for registration must be pre- 
sented to the Inspector-General for each 
product and three identical samples of 
the products presented for sale must be 
submitted, together with the prospectus, 
labels, literature, and a statement of the 
price at the factory of origin. A fee of 
50 soles is collected for the registration 
and analysis of each imported or Peru- 
vian product. A period of 90 days in 
which to fulfill the prescribed require- 
ments is accorded to agents or importers 
of foreign pharmaceuticals. Applica- 
tions for registration must also be accom- 
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panied by a certificate from a pharma- 
cist residing in Lima, who assumes 
responsibility for the constancy of the 
formula, and a certificate issued by the 
health authorities of the exporting 
country and legalized by the Peruvian 
consul certifying that the manufactur- 
ing establishment is operating under 
their supervision and control. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal and Coke: Special Import Taz 
Established.—Imports into Portugal of 
coal, coke, charcoal, and briquets were 
made subject to a special tax of 1.50 
escudos per metric ton, by portaria No. 
10654, effective from its publication in 
the Dairio do Governo of April 28, 1944. 

By the same decree a tax of 1.00 escudo 
per metric ton was made applicable on 
all coal mined in Portugal. 


Artificial Wool Imports Permitted 
Under License—The Importation of 
artificial wool into Portugal was author- 
ized under license by portaria No. 10646, 
published in the Diario do Governo of 
April 18, 1944, and effective immediately. 

The importation of artificial wool had 
been prohibited since September 14, 1939, 
by decree No. 29930, of that date. 


Reunion 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Provisions and Material for Army 
Services Exempted From Import Taxes.— 
Provisions and material imported into 
Reunion for the Army services have been 
exempted from the “national defense” 
tax and the import (turn-over) tax, by 
order No. 1897 D. A. of December 17, 
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of the U. S. Department of State. 
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China Sends Distinguished Scholars to United States 


Five Chinese universities and one academic association will send six of 
their foremost scientists and scholars to spend 1 year of study in the United 
States. This news was recently released by the Division of Cultural Relations 


Their visit is but part of a general plan for closer cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and China which has been in operation for over a 
year. The exchange of selected scholars is designed to establish direct 
contact between the academic institutions of the two countries in wartime. 
Also inasmuch as research and library facilities on most university campuses 
in China have been destroyed during the 7 years of war with Japan, foreign 
travel and study can supply these lacks until such time as they may later 


Of the visiting scholars scheduled to come to the United States, Dr. S. C. 
Chen is Dean of Law and Commerce of the National Southwest University, 
now located in Kunming, and is on the permanent staff of Nankai University. 
He is a specialist in culture and sociology. 

Dr. Chen-sheng Yang is Acting Dean (during the absence of Dr. Hu Shih 
in the United States) of the College of Arts and Literature of National Uni- 
versity of Peking, and a specialist in Chinese literature and painting. 

Dr. Y. G. Chen is President of Nanking University, now located at Chengtu, 
and specializes in education and university administration. 

Dr. Chi-Tung Yung, whose field is botany, comes from the College of 
Agriculture, Linguan University. Dr. Ging-hsi Wang, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Psychology in Kweilin, has specialized in the physiological and 
neurological aspects of human behavior. He will represent the Academia 


The sixth scholar will be from National Amoy University, but has not yet 
been named. None of the appointees except one has been in the United 
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1943, published in the Journal and 
Bulletin Officiel of December 17. 

Suet and Coconut Oil: Use and Sale of 
Imports Controlled.—In order to control 
the utilization of imported suet and coco- 
nut oil more effectively in Reunion, these 
products have been added to the fats 
and oils regulated by order No. 2131 E. 
Cx. of November 24, 1942, by order No. 
1804 E. Cx. of December 6. 1943, published 
in the Journal and Bulletin Officiel of 
December 10. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


WHEAT CONTENT OF BREAD RATION IN- 
CREASED 


During the May 8 to June 5, 1944, 
ration period the Swedish bread ration 
was to consist of 75 percent wheat prod- 
ucts and 25 percent rye products. This 
ration (1,250 grams per capita per week, 
flour basis) previously consisted of 
equal parts of wheat and rye products. 
The change is due to increased wheat 
production and a corresponding decrease 
in the yield of rye. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The attention of the Union of South 
Africa has again been directed to the 
importance of gold mining in its econ- 
omy by the action of two of the Rand’s 
marginal mines in recently giving the 
necessary 3 months’ formal notice of 
closing. The reason given is that the 
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rising costs of mining have made profit- 
able operations impossible. It is thought 
that three or four other gold mines may 
also close for the same reason, though 
towns near them are requesting the Gov- 
ernment to devise some means of enab- 
ling the mines to continue. 

March production of gold showed a 
pronounced increase over that of Febru- 
ary, totaling 1,038,414 fine ounces valued 
at £8,722.678. The March figure is 
nearly 75,000 fine ounces lower than for 
the corresponding month of 1943. Na- 
tive labor on the gold mines also in- 
creased by more than 1,500 during the 
month. Under present circumstances 
the gold mines are said to be faced with 
a dual problem: How to keep down 
costs of production and at the same time 
mine as much low-grade ore as possible 
in order to prolong the life of the mines. 

Predictions from authorative sources 
indicate that sales of diamonds by the 
syndicate in 1944 will equal the record 
figure of £20,000,000 reached last year, 
which was more than double the norma] 
pre-war sales. Production is said not to 
have kept up with sales despite the re- 
opening of two mines late in 1943, and it 
is thought that the stocks usually held 
by the syndicate are being depleted. An 
important innovation in the diamond 
industry was the registration of a new 
company (De Beers Industrial Corpora- 
tion) in Pretoria in April, with a nominal 
capital of £6,000,000. This is said to be 
the largest capital in the history of the 
South African registry office. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES 


South Africa is also considering the 
possibility of increased industrialization. 
At present the Board of Trade and In- 
dustries is investigating the country’s 
industrial structure in an endeavor to 
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decide which industries can reasonably 
be expected to survive the post-war pe. 
riod and what degree of protection they 
will require. It is the Board’s task to 
look into all matters directly or indi. 
rectly affecting the economics of dis. 
tribution, as well as the possibility of 
rationalizing and regulating such distri- 
bution through a system of licensing, 
The Minister of Economic Development 
recently declared the aim of South Af. 
rica to be mutual development of agri. 
culture and secondary industry. 

Since the beginning of 1944 the dry. 
battery plant in Port Elizabeth reportedly 
has more than doubled its production for 
the entire year 1943. This increase has 
been achieved by setting up a night shift 
and by placing new production lines on 
floor space formerly used for storage, 
It is also stated that the tire factory in 
Port Elizabeth is working at full capacity 
supplying tires and other rubber prod. 
ucts for military and essential civilian 
uses. Since the early months of this 
year the capacity of the rubber-washing 
mills has been increased from 100 tons 
monthly to 240 tons. The canning fac- 
tories of the city are active, too, espe- 
cially with the unusually large crop of 
pineapples which has been harvested, 
Despite the shipping shortage, 5,000 cases 
(346,000 pounds) of canned fruit and 
fruit juices are estimated to have been 
exported from Port Elizabeth in the first 
4 months of this year, all to the United 
Kingdom. 

Great interest is displayed throughout 
the Union in the extension of the build- 
ing industry, especially in anticipation of 
demobilization of the troops. Prefab- 
ricated dwelling units are receiving con- 
sideration. Architects and builders are 
concentrating on mass production of 
houses by prefabricating sections, such as 
kitchens, bathrooms, and heating sys- 
tems, though the problem of distribution 
is a Major difficulty because of the scat- 
tered population. Efforts are _ being 
made to limit the cost of this type of 
construction to £1,000. 

The Government is considering how 
best a bathtub industry may be estab- 
lished in the Union, and at a meeting of 
interested Cabinet members it was de- 
cided to start such an undertaking with 
Government assistance. The Director- 
General of Supplies was instructed to in- 
vestigate the problems connected with 
the erection and financing of a new 
factory. 

A shortage of cement exists, although 
the country’s nine cement factories are 
working at full capacity and are able to 
produce more than 1,000,000 tons a year. 
The shortage is explained by the abnor- 
mal demand for war purposes, new build- 
ing requirements, and maintenance of 
the export trade. Early in May a new 
factory opened in the Orange Free State, 
which was expected to increase produc- 
tion by at least 10 percent. 

Wartime shortages have also stimu- 
lated the production of agricultural im- 
plements in South Africa. A heavy im- 
porter of such articles before the war, 
South Africa itself produced about 2,000 
tons in 1941 and 13,000 in 1943. The 
latter figure was said to cover about one- 
half of the country’s needs for a great 
many kinds of agricultural implements 
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put mainly for the simpler and lighter 
types which could be manufactured in 
large quantities, such as plows, culti- 
yators, plowshares, harrow teeth, hand 
hoes, sickles and horseshoes. 


AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK CONDITIONS 
FAVORABLE 


The wheat crop recently harvested was 
announced to be satisfactory, but it is 
estimated that the maize crop will fall 
pelow 20,000,000 bags (200 pounds). To 
stimulate maize production for the 1944— 
45 season, the Government has pro- 
claimed a general subsidy scheme with 
an increase of 142 shillings per bag to 
the farmer for the best grades. The 
larger producers will thus receive 17% 
shillings per bag while those growing less 
than 500 bags will get an additional 6 
pence, bringing their total to 18 shillings. 
For the benefit of the native population 
who are the principal consumers of 
maize, no change will occur in general 
consumer prices for the coming year. 
Strict supervision of maize consumption 
is expected. 

Livestock, especially cattle, are in ex- 

cellent condition. Butter stocks 
amounted to 7,236,100 pounds at the end 
of March, an increase of 1,759,798 pounds 
over stocks at the end of March 1943. 
Butter production exceeds that of last 
year in South-West Africa, Bechuana- 
land, and Swaziland. At the end of 
March stocks of eggs in the shell totaled 
42,460,000, an increase of 13,615,000 over 
stocks on the corresponding date last 
ear. 
' The annual agricultural census in the 
Union of South Africa was suspended at 
the outbreak of the war. With a threat 
of a meat shortage in 1942 and 1943, 
however, it was felt that a limited live- 
stock census should be taken in Novem- 
ber 1943, the results of which have re- 
cently been made public. 

In 1943 cattle numbered 13,068,414, as 
compared with 11,779,328 in 1939. 
Wooled sheep decreased from 31,941,242 
in 1939 to 30,211,108 in 1943; nonwooled 
sheep increased from 6,283,637 to 7,676,- 
935; angora goats, from 712,955 to 739,- 
858; other goats, from 5,351,323 to 5,411,- 
326, and pigs (European-owned) from 
455,164 to 628,870. Other pigs totaled 
544.976 in 1943; the figure for 1939 is 
not available. 

To make an estimate of the number of 
cattle slaughtered in the Union in any 
given year is difficult. Records are kept 
at the 38 principal abattoirs, but they 
handle only about 70 to 80 percent of 
the total cattle slaughtered, and in many 
cases cattle and sheep come to the abat- 
toir from Southern Rhodesia, Swaziland, 
and Bechuanaland, each territory having 
a fixed annual quota. The slaughtering 
in the above-mentioned abattoirs during 
1943 was 719,822 cattle, 393,997 hogs, and 
2,982,952 sheep and goats. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beans and Lentils: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—The importation 
into Uruguay of a maximum of 2,000 tons 
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of beans and 1,000 tons of lentils, free of 
customs duties, for domestic consump- 
tion was authorized by a decree of May 
30, 1944, published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 5. 

The distribution of these beans and 
lentils will be under the control of the 
Export and Import Control Commission 
in consultation with the National Com- 
mission on Subsistence, which will see 
that the exemption of duties is reflected 
in the prices charged to the public. 

Powdered Chromium: Included in Raw 
Materials Section of Tariff at Lower 
Duty.—Metallic chrome in powder, used 
in the smelting of steel, is included in the 
raw materials section of the Uruguayan 
import tariff, dutiable at 15 percent plus 
a surtax of 21 percent of the c. i. f. value 
Montevideo, by a resolution of May 29, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 5. Metallic chrome will be exempt 
from the usual 50 percent surcharge. 





International Ac- 


counts: Guides to 
Trade Policy 


(Continued from p. 4) 


for making statistics on international 
capital transactions a matter of public 
record. Statements of international 
long-term and short-term indebtedness 
would give us some knowledge of the total 
liabilities of important financial centers 
to the outside world, as well as informa- 
tion on the value of long-term and short- 
term assets held by particular countries in 
the respective foreign areas. Here again 
international cooperation is essential if 
such an end is to be attained. The im- 
portance of steps in this direction is im- 
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plicit in the principles enunciated in ar- 
ticle 7 of the Master Lend-Lease Agree- 
ments. We need to remember that, in 
the past, conditions of disequilibrium be- 
came accentuated as a result of uncer- 
tainty in the field of international capital 
transactions. 

It is probable, of course, that we shall 
evolve a program of exchange stabiliza- 
tion which will by its very nature provide 
for the development of a truly interna- 
tional system of compiling and reporting 
the international transactions of all 
countries. Statistics on the interna- 
tional accounts released for the guidance 
of the business community must be suffi- 
ciently complete and universal to reflect 
accurately the nature of the business 
world in which it undertakes the risks of 
enterprise. 





Turkish Window-Glass Factory 


Turkey’s only factory for the,manu- 
facture of window glass, which was com- 
pleted in the early part of 1944, is ex- 
pected to furnish the major portion 
of the country’s window-glass needs. 
The new plant is an annex to the glass 
and bottle factory at Pasabahce, on the 
Bosphorus, near Istanbul. 

Training in the manufacture of window 
glass has been received by Turkish en- 
gineers in Germany. 





Rumanian tanneries are unable to op- 
erate at full capacity because of insvuffi- 
cient supplies of tanning extracts and 
materials. Reportedly, domestic sources 
of these essentials have been seriously 
impaired by the fixing of maximum 
prices at levels too low to encourage pro- 
duction. 
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U. S. Specialists Urge Dairy Expansion in Seven Republics 


Two United States dairy specialists have just completed a 6-month fact- 
finding survey in seven American republics designed to find ways and means 
of increasing dairy production for wartime needs. 

The dairy experts, Dr. A. C. Dahlberg and Dr. R. E. Hodgson, both members 
of the American Dairy Science Association, undertook to survey at the request 
of the countries visited, which were Venezuela, Colombia,. Costa Rica, 
Panama, Honduras, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. The project was sponsored 
by the Institute of Inter-Amercian Affairs, an agency of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, with the cooperation of the respective 
countries visited. 

The two dairy specialists, recognized as among the leading technologists in 
their field, are staff members of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and were loaned to the Institute for the 
survey. 

In each case the dairy specialist worked closely with the agriculture depart- 
ments of the respective countries, using local facilities and assisted by govern- 
ment specialists in those countries. Comprehensive reports carrying specific 
recommendations were delivered to the seven countries. Chief problems 
studied were those of production, processing and distribution of milk and 
dairy products. Particular attention was paid to making recommendations 
for solving temporary food shortages. 

The United States specialists carried oulit their work on behalf of the Inter- 
American Committee for the Dairy Industries, which is the outgrowth of a 
dairy industries exposition held at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The specialists brought back the opinion that expanded dairy industries in 
the countries visited would, in general, lead to improved health of the people 
and a sounder agricultural policy resulting from a wider diversification of 
agricultural enterprises. 
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Beverages 


WINE INDUSTRY, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s grape crop is expected to be 
large this year, according to reports from 
outlying districts. Wine stocks are good, 
and prices are rising. Exports of brandy 
and wine are said to increase monthly. 


Chemicals 


New CHEMICAL Factory, CHINA 


A chemical factory has been opened in 
Sinkiang Province, China, with a daily 
capacity of 500 kilograms of sulfuric acid, 
according to press reports. The plant is 
said to be a provincial government en- 
terprise. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS IN TURKEY 


Construction of the chlorine and 
caustic-soda plant at Izmit, Turkey, is 
almost completed and expected to com- 
mence operations this summer. _ Al- 
though the machinery was imported from 
Germany in 1939, its installation has 
been delayed because of conditions re- 
sulting from the war. This is the sec- 
ond chemical works to be established in 
Turkey; the first is the Karabuk sulfuric- 
acid and superphosphate plant which 
was scheduled to begin production in 
April. 

An additional factory for the produc- 
tion of chrome chemicals for the tan- 
ning industry is planned. 


Coal and Peat 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Of the 255,000 metric tons of coal im- 
ported into Brazil in the first 4 months 
of 1944, 110,000 metric tons were con- 
signed to the Central do Brasil Railroad. 


COAL OUTPUT, CANADA 


Output of coal in British Columbia, 
Canada, during April 1944 totaled 141,336 
tons, compared with 182,404 tons in 
March and 148,990 tons in April 1943. 


CHILE’S COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Chile rose to 199,961 
gross metric tons in March 1944 from 
the 182,535 gross metric tons reported in 
the preceding month. 


CoAL PrRopUCTION, NEw ZEALAND 


Coal output in New Zealand increased 
from 2,342,639 long tons in 1939 to an 
estimated production of 2,788,175 tons 
in 1943. The output per man decreased, 
however, from 536 long tons in 1942 to 
517 in 1943, attributed partly to the em- 
ployment of 400 inexperienced men. 

Discovery of a new bituminous coal 
seam under the present Liverpool mine 
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in South Island has been reported by the 
Minister of Mines. Drilling operations, 
which show a 17-foot seam at a depth of 
1,070 feet, are being continued to deter- 
mine the extent of the seam. 

With a view to starting open-cast min- 
ing on four large coal seams in the 
Burke’s Pass-Morrisvale mining area in 
South Island, a road for truck transpor- 
tation and a railway line are under con- 
struction. The coal to be hauled by rail 
will be loaded directly into railway cars. 


PEAT COAL PRODUCED IN SWEDEN 


Peat coal is being produced at Nosse- 
bro, near Trollhattan, Sweden, by a proc- 
ess that removes all of the water and 
some of the oxygen, leaving the peat so 
dry that it can be stored without risk 
of fire. A good fuel for steam boilers, 
it is thought that peat coal can maintain 
its position as an industrial and house- 
hold fuel in districts distant from coal 
mines where good peat is available and 
labor costs are not too high. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS, BRAZIL 


Building permits issued in Rio de 
Janiero, Brazil, during April totaled 123, 
an increase over 115 in March and 93 in 
February. With the exception of two 
permits for buildings of 22 stories, most 
of the permits in April were for buildings 
of three stories or less, while those in 
the 2 preceding months were for larger 
structures. 





Belgian Coal Stocks 
Exhausted 


The disorganization of transport 
in occupied Belgium is already so 
serious that a great part of the 
country’s coal output is reportedly 
piling up at the pitheads. 

Communes only a few miles dis- 
tant from the mining centers of 
Hainaut are said to be completely 
without coal. 

Coal merchants’ stocks in occu- 
pied Belgium have been completely 
exhausted since last April, in con- 
sequence of transport disorganiza- 
tion. The majority of coal mer- 
chants were unable to deliver even 
the priority ration allotted to sick 
persons. 

The retailers’ association issued 
a notice advising retailers whose 
stocks were exhausted to apply to 
members who still had some coal, in 
order to supply sick persons with 
their coal ration. 
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RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, 
CANADA 


Residential construction in Ontario, 
Canada, is at a lull, primarily because 
costs are approximately 30 percent over 
1935-37 prices. The industrial-construc. 
tion outlook for the post-war period, 
however, is very good. Greater activity 
of this type already is apparent. Con. 
struction has been started on a $1,000,009 
grain elevator at Windsor, and a $500. 
900 building is to be erected by a food 
company at Leamington. Extensions are 
to be made on a cyanamid plant at 
Niagara Falls and on a farm-machinery 
factory at Welland. Numerous pulp and 
paper companies are expanding thefy 
facilities. 

A proposal for post war housing jp 
Montreal, Canada, has been outlined by 
the Greater Montreal Economic Couneil, 
The plan takes into consideration the 
normal increase of population, rather 
than the present overflow of workers 
residing in the city because of wartime 
conditions. 

The number of houses at present avai]- 
able in Montreal approximates 200,000, 
and it is estimated that 250,000 will be 
needed after the war, leaving a deficiency 
of 50,000. This figure includes the clear- 
ance of slum areas. The housing pro- 
gram, to extend over a period of 5 years, 
calls for 10,000 new dwellings annually 
at an average cost of $4,000 per unit or 
a total annual cost of $40,000,000. 

It has been suggested also that the city 
sell at a nominal fee property acquired 
through tax delinquency and reduce the 
property tax 30 percent for the first 5 
years on the condition that dwellings be 
erected immediately. 


PROJECTS IN CHILE 


Houses for railroad workers are to be 
constructed throughout southern Chile 
by the Railroad Workers’ Savings Bank 
at a cost of 180,000,000 pesos. It is ex- 
pected that a period of 3 years will be 
required to complete these groups of one- 
and two-family houses and community 
residences. 

Temuco has had a shortage of drink- 
ing water because the two small streams 
supplying the city are no longer ade- 
quate. Consideration is being given to 
the building of a canal which could be 
used to divert water from the Cautin 
River at Lautaro (20 miles north of 
Temuco). The amount of 5,000,000 pesos 
also will be provided for the construction 
of a theater for workers, a municipal 
library, low-cost houses, and a garbage- 
disposal plant in Temuco. 

Presidential approval has been given 
for the construction of sanitary water 
systems in the cities of Villarrica and 
Cunco, the purchase of land for an air- 
port at Temuco, and the building of 
dormitories at the agricultural school at 
Temuco. 
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PRESENT AND Post-War PLANS, COLOMBIA 


A high-level of building activity was 
maintained in Barranquilla, Colombia, 
during May. Progress is being made on 
three buildings in the business section 
and 25 houses in the residential section. 
Post-war plans call for several more 
office buildings, two apartment houses, 
and several factories. The opinion in 
trade circles is that Barranquilla will 
nave a building boom when materials 
pecome available. 


Post-Wark RECONSTRUCTION, LEBANON 


Post-war reconstruction in the Leb- 
anon is planned to extend over a period 
of 5 years and will amount to about 15,- 
000,000 Lebanese pounds, according to 
press statements. The drainage of 
swampy regions, erection of several gov- 
ernment hospitals, construction of new 
highways, and maintenance of existing 
roads are included. 


BUILDING AT HIGH LEVEL, PANAMA 


Building construction throughout 
Panama remained at a high level during 
May. Panama City in particular has 
been experiencing a residential-building 
boom. While building permits issued in 
this city during April amounted to $374,- 
950, they did not attain the March figure 
of $1,448,928 or February’s $436,805. 
This decrease is thought to represent 
merely a brief period in which plans for 
the future are maturing inasmuch as 
real-estate sales continue to increase. 

Government projects under construc- 
tion at this time include paving the final 
2-mile stretch of the Trans-Isthmian 
Highway, constructing a modern munici- 
pal gymnasium and playground at Colon 
at a cost of $250,000, erecting a $200,000 
school at Sona, building three separate 
civic offices in Colon at a cost of $300,- 
000, and constructing a $300.000 hotel at 
David. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IRRIGATION AND ELECTRIC-POWER 
PROJECTS, INDIA 


The Hyderabad State of India has been 
considering several large-scale irrigation 
and electric-power schemes. The Nizam 
Sagar irrigation project, which was con- 
structed at a cost of $13,710,000, is to be 
extended to include additional hydroelec- 
tric facilities. Work on it will begin 
Shortly. The project will cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 and will require a pe- 
riod of 5 years for completion. Power 
generated is to supply the neighborhood 
with electricity at a low rate for the 
manufacture of textiles and agricultural 
implements. A turbogenerator costing 
$300,000 will generate 1,500 kilowatts 
(primary) and 3,000 kilowatts (tertiary) 
of electricity at the drops in the first 
mile of the Nizam Sagar Canal. 

Another proposal is to utilize the 
waters of the Godavari River to provide 
power for an envisaged steel mill with a 
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Stalin Plant (Moscow) 
Makes Many Articles 


The Stalin automotive plant in 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., is enlarging the 
assortment of goods that it manu- 
factures from byproducts, states 
the Russian press. Through its 
general consumption-goods de- 
partment, the plant has been turn- 
ing out a variety of household 
items, such as metal stoves, flat- 
irons, pans, spoons, basins, pails, 
cups, and various agricultural 
and garden implements including 
spades, rakes, hoes, and sprinkling 
cans. It is preparing to release 
nickel-plated sugar bowls, soap 
dishes, wooden tubs, milk cans, 
teapots, and a variety of widely 
used hand tools. 
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300-ton daily capacity, and other indus- 
tries of the area. 

Nearly 6 years ago the Hyderabad gov- 
ernment entered into an agreement with 
the Madras government for the utiliza- 
tion of the Tungabhadra River which 
divides the two states and has its head- 
waters in Mysore State. The plan calls 
for the construction of a $60,000,000 ar- 
tificial lake which will combine both irri- 
gation and hydroelectric features. Ex- 
penses and benefits will be shared by 
the three governments. 


ELECTRICITY ON FARMS, U. K. 


Between 20 and 30 farms in Great 
Britain are being connected each week 
with electricity supplies, but the preva- 
lent opinion is that extensive rural-elec- 
trification plans will have to be post- 
poned until after the war. How wide- 
spread rural electrification may become 
at that time is largely dependent upon 
the cost of installation and the price 
per kilowatt-hour at which current will 
be supplied. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Honduras exported about 5,000 pounds 
of lemon-grass oil and 1,200 pounds of 
citronella oil in Apri! 1944. Total ship- 
ments of citronella oil from January to 
April amounted to 4,400 pounds. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


COMMITTEE TO FORMULATE NUTRITION 
Po.icy, LEEWARD ISLANDS, B. W. I. 


The Governor of the Leeward Islands, 
British West Indies, has appointed a 
committee to formulate a nutrition pol- 
icy for the Colony and correlate it with 
agriculture and animal husbandry, pub- 
lic health, education propaganda, and 
the economic policy generally. 

The chairman of the committee will 
be the Federal Senior Medical Officer; 
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the other members will be the Director 
of Agriculture, the Federal Education 
Officer, the Federal Labour Officer, the 
War Emergency Officer, and the Chief 
Veterinary Officer. 


NEw ZEALAND’s Foop REQUIREMENTS 


There is a great need for increased 
production of butter, cheese, meat, and 
other foodstuffs in New Zealand this 
year, according to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Marketing, states the foreign 
press. 

Production of foodstuffs will have to 
be increased in 1044-45 to provide sup- 
plies not only for the inhabitants of the 
country but also for the United Kingdom 
and the armed forces in the South 
Pacific. 

The following is a summary of pro- 
posed 1944-45 production goals: 

Production of butterfat in 1944—45 is 
set at 180,000 tons, as compared with 
165,000 tons in 1943-44. This objective 
is below the 1940-41 and 1941-42 figures 
of 200,000 and 188,000 tons, respectively. 
To achieve the 1944-45 goal it will be 
necessary to increase milking herds from 
1,680,000 to about 1,720,000 cows. 

As much meat as possible will be pro- 
duced, with emphasis placed on pork 
and beef. In 1943-44,.meat production 
reached 480,000 tons. The goal for pork 
in 1944-45 is 43,000 tons, as against 
38,000 tons in the 1943-44 season. 

The 1944-45 objective for wheat is 
300,000 acres, compared with 249,000 in 
1943-44. The highest acreage ever sown 
was in 1942-43 when 287,000 acres were 
sown. On the basis of a normal yield 
(32.1 bushels per acre) the 300,000 acres 
should produce 9,630,000 bushels. 

Proposed 1944-45 acreage of malting 
barley is 38,000 acres, compared with 
35,300 last season. Domestic require- 
ments for brewers and maltsters are 
about 1,200,000 bushels. 

Area to be sown to feed barley is 
set at 40,000 acres. It is estimated that 
this acreage is necessary to make New 
Zealand self-sufficient. 

Oats will be sown on 60,000 acres, an 
increase of 10,000 acres over the 
1943-44 figure. 

The potato-production goal is 150,000 
tons, compared with 108,000 tons in the 
1943-44 season. An area of 37,500 acres 
will be planted as against 27,000 acres 
in the preceding season. 

Onion acreage will be doubled in the 
1944-45 season (2,000 acres as compared 
with 1,000 acres in 1943-44). The 
1943-44 crop amounted to only 10,000 
tons, and the quality was not good. It 
is proposed to make New Zealand self- 
sufficient in onions. 

The objective for peas is 35,000 acres, 
about the same as in 1943-44, and for 
corn 10,000 acres as against 6,000 acres 
in the preceding season. ° 

Imports of oats, onions, and possibly 
‘potatoes will be required this year as 
estimates of the 1943-44 crops had to 
be lowered as a result of unfavorable 
weather. 

In order that this program for 1944—45 
may be successful, it will be necessary to 
import quantities of stock feed, wheat, 
and other food supplies during 1944. 
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Coffee and Cocoa 
COLOMBIAN COFFEE MARKET 


During May 1944 the Colombian coffee 
market was somewhat uncertain, pri- 
marily because of the delay in announc- 
ing the method of distributing the in- 
crease of 687,393 sacks of 60 kilograms 
(kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in the quota 
set by the Inter-American Coffee Board 
in April. Another factor which contrib- 
uted to the uncertainty of the market 
was the heavy rainfall in practially all 
producing sections of the country, which 
slowed down the flow of coffee to market 
centers and to the ports of shipment. 
Toward the close of the month, however, 
transportation conditions on both high- 
ways and railways improved. 

Stocks in the exporting ports of Bar- 
ranquilla, Cartagena, and Buenaventura, 
on April 30, 1944, amounted to 440,291 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


sacks, as compared with 676,986 sacks 
on April 15, 1944. 

During May 1944 the National Federa- 
tion of Coffee Growers was paying from 
50 centavos to 1 peso less per carga (125 
kilograms) for coffee in the interior mar- 
kets than private exporters. As a result, 
little purchasing was done by the Feder- 
ation. 

On May 3, 1944, the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Importations, and Exporta- 
tions issued resolution No. 130 distrib- 
uting 588,741 sacks of the augmented 
quota of 687,393 sacks each among Co- 
lombian exporters, on the basis of their 
shipments in the period from October 1, 
1943, to April 30, 1944. 


Cocoa PRODUCTION AND Exports, DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


The rains came too late to be of. any 
appreciable benefit to the summer ecoa 
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crop of the Dominican Republic, anq it 
appears probable that 1944 exports wjy 
be less both in weight and in value than 
in 1943. 

Cocoa exports for the first 5 months 
of 1944 were approximately 9 percent 
greater by weight and 17 percent by 
value than those of the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

About 3,800 metric tons of cocoa were 
available for export at the end of May, 
which is less than the amount on hand 
at the end of May 1943. 


Dairy Products 
ARGENTINE SITUATION 


Argentine stocks, production, and ex. 
ports of butter and cheese in the first 3 
months of 1944 are shown in the follow. 
ing table: 


In metric tons] 





$$$ 


Produc 


Item and month Stocks 








tion Exports 
Butter 
January 6, 823 5, 533 2, 554 
February 6,429 5, 004 | 3, 206 
March 6,173 5, 152 2, 664 
Cheese } 
January 20, 226 6, 954 | 42 
February 20, 197 6, 338 1, 610 
March 20, O16 6, 378 1, 146 
Stocks in the hands of manufacturers on the last day 


of each month. 


The following data on Argentine pro- 
duction and exports of milk powder and 
condensed milk are from a new official 
statistical publication of the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture entitled Boletin 
de la Direcci6én de Lecheria: 








[In metric tons] 
Milk powder Condensed milk? 
Period B 
Pro ; ro = 
duction Exports duction Exports 
41 l 270 3, 173 1, 25 
M2 2, 28 sOY 2, YSZ 1,43 
43 H 1, Se 5, 123 1, 182 
1u44 
First mont 
f 1944 1,002 417 1, 069 6) 
Whole and skimmed milk 


Apparently includes « 


Preliminary 


vaporated 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Butter production in April 1944 in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, amounted 
to 4,357,597 pounds, a decrease of 23.1 
percent compared with April 1943 when 
5,670,074 pounds were produced, accord- 
ing to a report of the Agricultural 
Branch of the Provincial Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Cheese produced totaled 1,803,- 
425 pounds, an increase of 206.3 percent 
over the 588,786 pounds produced in 
April 1943. 

During the first 4 months of 1944 but- 
ter production totaled 6,904,114 pounds 
(9,946,613 pounds in 1943), a decrease of 
30.6 percent. Cheese production in the 
first 4 months of 1944 totaled 3,572,528 
pounds, 225.8 per cent above the 1,096,641 
pounds in corresponding period of 1943. 

Stocks of butter and cheese in storage 
in Quebec on May 1, 1944, amounted to 
2,249,251 and 7,938,157 pounds, respec- 
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tively, while total storage stocks in Can- 
ada reached 8,022,697 and 18,705,050 
pounds, respectively. 


Fish and Products 


FISHERIES, UGANDA 


Uganda, British East Africa, has 
made great strides toward  self- 
sufficiency in food, according to the for- 
eign press. Recent developments in 
take Edward fisheries are evidence of 


is. 

ring 1943, the Protectorate exported 
1200 tons of dried fish to neighboring 
territories. Fish valued at £40,000 was 
sent to the Belgian Congo to feed mine 
workers, and 200 tons went to Kenya. 

New fisheries are being developed on 
Lake Albert which will provide an ad- 
ditional supply. 


Fruits and Nuts 
BANANA EXporTs, HAITI 


Increasing banana shipments from 
Haiti in the 1943-44 fiscal year beginning 
October 1, 1943, indicate that the total 
may reach at least the level of 1939-40. 

The value of exports for the first 7 
months of 1943-44 amounted to $609,- 
374, compared with $90,192 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding fiscal 
year, this increase reflecting also the 
higher prices paid to growers. 


IRAN’S ALMOND PRODUCTION 


The Iranian almond crop for the year 
ending March 20, 1945, is reported not 
likely to exceed 7,500 metric tons, of 
which about 6,000 tons will be shelled 
and the remainder unshelled. Lack of 
adequate rainfall during January and 
February of this year, particularly in the 
southern provinces, and the absence of 
foreign outlets for the product were the 
principal reasons advanced for the pos- 
sibility of a decrease from the 1943-44 
crop estimated at 8,000 tons. 

The trade believes that about one-half 
the total almond production of Iran is 
now consumed within the country, for- 
eign demand being small. In normal 
times only about one-eighth of the total 
production is consumed on the domestic 
market. 


OLIVE SHIPMENTS, SPAIN 


Exports of olives from Spain in the 
first 4 months of 1944 were valued at 
$4,205,093, an increase of 29 percent com- 
pared with $3,247,577 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. This advance was 
reported to be due to heavier demand 
from the United States and increased 
shipping facilities. 

It was estimated in early May that 
15,000 hogsheads of queen olives of the 
1943 crop were in stock, of which 8,800 
hogsheads had been contracted for and 
were awaiting shipment, and that stocks 
of manzanilla olives totaled 14,000 hogs- 
heads, of which 3,500 had been con- 
tracted for and were awaiting shipment. 


Grain and Products 
ECUADORAN RICE CROP 


The 1944 Ecuadoran rice crop probably 
will be much less than the 1943 harvest 
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of more than 2,000,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal 101.4 pounds) although no official 
estimate has yet been made. Small 
quantities were being harvested at the 
end of April. 

The rice export quota of 350,000 quin- 
tals, authorized on February 3, 1944, was 
practically exhausted by the end of 
April, and it was anticipated that a new 
quota would be authorized by the Gov- 
ernment in order that the remaining sur- 
plus could be exported before the new 
crop came on the market. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The area planted to wheat in India 
in the 1943-44 season is reported to be 
33,611,000 acres, compared with 34,091,- 
000 acres (revised) in the 1942-43 season. 

Total yield of wheat in India is esti- 
mated at 10,356,000 tons, a decrease of 
5 percent from 10,945,000 tons (revised 
estimate) last year, according to reports 
received from provinces and States hav- 
ing 98 percent of the total wheat acreage 
of India. 


RIcE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
PERU 


Acreage planted to rice in Peru in the 
1943-44 crop year amounted to 58,578 
hectares (hectare=2.471 acres) with a 
yield of 138,000 metric tons of rough 
rice, according to published estimates 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Clean- 
rice production is estimated at 897,000 
sacks of 100 kilograms each (kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds), as against 825,000 sacks 
in the preceding year. 

Clean-rice consumption: requirements 
of Peru, exclusive of the southern De- 
partments, have been estimated at 978,- 
288 sacks for the period from June 1944 
to June 1945, to be covered by 828,560 


sacks from the 1943-44 crop plus the 
estimated carry-over of 68,389 sacks 
from the previous crop, and foreseen 
imports of 100,000 sacks, which will pro- 
vide a carry-over of 18,661 sacks into 
1945. These figures indicate that do- 
mestic production will be sufficient to 
provide for 84 percent of Peruvian rice 
requirements. 


WHEAT SITUATION, PORTUGAL 


Production of wheat in Portugal in 
1944 is estimated at 400,000 metric tons, 
as compared with an estimated yield of 
300,000 tons in 1943 and 524,252 tons 
in 1942. 

During April 1944, imports of wheat 
totaled 35,000 metric tons, of which 
amount 31,000 tons came from Argen- 
tina and the remaining 4,000 tons from 
Canada. 

Rationing of bread became effective in 
Portugal on April 20, 1944. It provides 
for a daily allowance of 186 grams of 
first-quality bread or 295 grams of sec- 
ond-quality bread to each person. The 
supply to restaurants was cut 50 per- 
cent and to cafes 75 percent; pastry 
shops and bars will no longer receive 
white flour. 


Sugars and Products 
HAITIAN SuGAR SITUATION 


Heavy shipments of sugar were made 
from Haiti during April 1944. Most of 
the carry-over of 1943 sugar was ex- 
ported as well as all of the 1942 carry- 
over. 

By the end of April sugar production 
from the current crop totaled 38,858 
short tons, with 11,074 tons of refined 
and semirefined sugar held for domestic 
consumption. Molasses production 
amounted to 1,858,720 gallons on April 30. 
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Peru Seeks To Rediscover “Lost” Handicraft Arts 


The “lost” arts used by the Indians of Peru, long before Columbus, may 
aid Peru in developing its handicraft industry. This is the belief or Truman 
E. Bailey, handicraft specialist who recently visited the United States after 
surveying 38 potential craft centers in Peru. The forgotten arts, including 
the ancients’ methods of using vegetable dyes and lacquers, can be re- 
discovered, in Mr. Bailey’s opinion. 

Today’s craftsmen do not yet understand some of these arts. And no one 
yet knows exactly how to duplicate the textile dyes, and methods of inlaying 
color into wood, used by the ancients. 

Mr. Bailey predicts a bright future for Peruvian textile, woodworking, and 
other handicraft industries. He bases his prediction on abundant raw 
materials available for handicrafts, the skill of Peruvian craftsmen and their 
eagerness to learn, and the possibilities of rediscovering “lost” arts. 

During his 842 months in Peru, Mr. Bailey collected 325 different vegetable 
dye colors, from herbs, wild flowers, roots, barks, leaves, and nuts, in an effort 
to find dyes comparable to those used with amazing success by the ancients, 
before Columbus. 

Mr. Baiiey traveled by train, automobile, airplane, bus, horseback, burro, 
and on foot. He was made an honorary technical adviser by the Direccién 
de Industrias of Peru. 

Mr. Bailey’s work is sponsored by the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, as part of the program of cooperation to develop hemispheric re- 
sources and trade. He is now in Peru to spend about a year in further study of 
handicrafts. The Peruvian Government and many individuals are cooperat- 
ing enthusiastically. 

The 38 potential craft centers, in Mr. Bailey’s view, range from cities like 
Lima, the capital, in the coastal area, to large and small towns in the high 
altitudes of the Andean Sierra, and to places like Tingo Maria and Maucar- 
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Sugar exports from Haiti during the 
first 7 months of the fiscal year beginning 
October 1, 1943, were valued at $1,777,610 
as against $198,295 in the corresponding 
period of 1942-43. 


Furs 


CANADIAN TRADE 


In April Canada imported furs, prin- 
cipally raw, valued at $605,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), as compared with $604,- 
000 in the corresponding month of 1943, 
according to reports published in Canada. 
Total shipments received during the first 
4 months of this year were valued at 
$4,690,000, while in corresponding 
months of 1943 the value was reported 


as $3,573,000. 
Glass 
and Products 


URUGUAYAN GLASS INDUSTRY 


The Uruguayan glass industry has been 
very active on large orders for bottles, 
but it is doubtful whether production 
schedules can be met inasmuch as the 
industry is facing a 15-percent cut in fuel 
oil and even greater restrictions are 
feared. It was reported late in May that 
fuel supplies were sufficient to permit 
operations at the present rate for one 
more month. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION, CHINA 


In connection with the plan of the 
Japanese to increase iron and steel pro- 
duction in North China, the development 
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of 16 steel mills is reported, but it is not 
known whether this figure includes the 
expansion of existing mills. 

Daily production of 200 tons of steel 
is reported by a plant located outside the 
north gate of Taiyuan, near the old Yen 
Hsishan arsenal. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


The Spanish leather-footwear industry 
has been seriously hampered by lack of 
purchasing power among many domestic 
consumers. Moreover, persons who can 
afford to purchase shoes in quantity re- 
portedly are buying sparingly because 
the recent drop in prices has led many 
to hope for still lower prices. 

The consumption of leather footwear 
in Spain, including that for the export 
trade, but excluding military shoes for 
the Spanish Army, has never exceeded 
12,000,000 pairs a year and at present is 
estimated at about 9,000,000 pairs. 

Normally, Spanish shoes are of good 
quality and are carefully manufactured. 
The low quality of shoes sold at present 
is said by the trade to be due primarily 
to the inferior quality of available tan- 
ning materials and to the low-grade 
hides being imported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION PROGRAM, BRAZIL 


A reforestation program was com- 
menced several years ago in Brazil by 
the Companhia Paulista with the plant- 
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ing of eucalyptus trees along its railroad 
lines. 

The railroad owns more than 60, 
acres, and on this land 31,000,000 tregg 
have been placed, of which 24,500,009 
were planted during the past 7 years, 
the period which represents the grow. 
ing cycle for firewood. Some of the wooq 
is cut for posts, but the greater portion 
is used as fuel. 


SAWLOG SCALE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The April sawlog scale in British Co. 
lumbia, Canada, amounted to 284,671,499 
board feet, an increase of more than §0. 
000,000 feet over the April 1943 figuy 
During the first 4 months of 1944, th 
total cut was 815,579,976 feet, compare; 
with 622,027,433 for the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

Cordwood and railroad ties showed g 
material increase in* April 1944 ove 
April 1943, but the cut of poles and pj}. 
ing declined substantially. 


CHILEAN TIMBER CUT 


Chile’s total timber cut in 1942-4 
amounted to 188,884,810 board feet, ag. 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture, 

The predominating hardwoods ae. 
counted for the greater part of the cut, 
Roble was first, with 45,295,970 board 
feet, and rauli was second, with 34,883. 
710 feet; pino insignis followed, with 21. 
989,530 feet. Other leading species were 
alurel, coigue, olivillo, alamo, and tepa 


LUMBER COMPANY TO BE ESTABLISHED 
KWANGSI, CHINA 


A lumber company will be established 
in Kwangsi, China, to exploit timbe 
stands in the central part of the Proy. 


ince, near the headwaters of the Lit } 
River. 
The concern will have a capital @ 


CN$10,000,000, and is sponsored by th 
Kwangsi Provincial Bank. 


LUMBER OPERATIONS IN MEXICO 


Lumber operations in Mexico Con 
tinued active in May, but the transporta- 
tion situation remained difficult, and 
stocks accumulated in Durango. 

Mahogany production in Campeche 
was expected to be curtailed during the 
rainy season. 


FOREST SUPERVISORS COMPLETE TRAINING, 


NIGERIA 
The first Africans to become forest 
supervisors recently completed thei 


training at the Ibadan Forestry Schodl, 
Nigeria, which is the first school of its 
kind in Africa, according to the British 
press. 

Next year the school expects to admit 
students from other colonies in East and 
West Africa. Many will take the 2-year 
course for technical assistants. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PROSPECTIVE MACHINERY DEMAND, 
U. 8. 8. RB. 


There are prospects of a tremendous 
demand for mining machinery in the 
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soviet Union as a result of the decision 
to rehabilitate the 360 mines destroyed 
py the Nazis in the Donbas coal fields. 
The machinery will be ordered over a 
eriod of from 3 to 5 years. 

More equipment may be needed in the 
soviet Far East (probably in the Bureya 
field) where 1,000,000,000 tons of coal is 
reported to have been prospected during 
the war, in addition to deposits pre- 
yiously discovered. It is said that much 
of this coal is close enough to the surface 
for open-pit mining. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Total Argentine imports of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals during the first 3 
months of 1944 amounted to 18,391 tons, 
in comparison with 30,163 tons received 
in the corresponding period in 1943. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION STUDIED, BELGIAN 
CoNGOo 


To promote the growth of cinchona 
bark and increase the production of 
quinine in the Belgian Congo, a group 
of government officials and cinchona 
planters in Kivu, Ruanda-Urundi, and 
the Ituri, has proposed certain useful 
measures, reports a foreign trade jour- 
nal. These suggestions are based upon 
the findings of a complete study of the 
conditions of cultivating the cinchona 
tree by Ecuadoreans and by native in- 
habitants, the distribution of plantation 
instruments, and the price of the bark. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of drugs and medi- 
cines in 1943 amounted to $6,477,000, ac- 
cording to official figures released in the 
Dominion. In the first 3 months of 
1944, the value of imports of these com- 
modities was $2,057,000. 

CHILEAN EXPORTS 

The following table shows the value 

of Chilean exports of medicinals and 


specialties in 1943, by country of desti- 
nation: 


Pesos 
Brazil 10, 957, 282. 90 
United States 5, 686, 772. 50 
Colombia 1, 831, 139. 20 
Cuba 767, 963.95 
Peru 705, 186. 50 
Bolivia 691, 416. 45 
Mexico 352, 001. 30 
Honduras 282, 625. 80 
Ecuador 264, 069. 85 
Argentina 260, 390. 20 
Venezuela 153, 989. 80 
Panama 120, 031.05 
Uruguay _- 88, 591. 05 
Dominican Republic 13, 516. 00 


Nicaragua 1,070. 15 
22, 176, 046. 70 


A total of 21,689,680.25 pesos of drugs 
and medicinal chemicals were imported 
in 1943, while the imports of medicinal 
Specialties amounted to 19,419,464.95 
pesos. 


Total 


- Fisu-Liver OIL Propuction, SouTH 
AFRICA 


Vitamin oils from fish livers are now 
being made by four factories in the Union 
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of South Africa, states a British trade 
journal. The livers of stock fish alone 
reportedly are a potential source of be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 gallons of liver 
oil, which, in terms of vitamin A would 
equal between 30,000 and 40,000 gallons 
of medicinal cod-liver oil, it is claimed. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS STUDIED IN KIRGHIZIA, 
U.S. S. R. 


Medical treatment in Kirghizia, one 
of the republics of the Soviet Union, is 
very similar to that in ancient Tibet and 
China. Many remedies, long used by the 
inhabitants of Kirghizia in the treatment 
of diseases, are being investigated and 
found efficacious by modern medical sci- 
ence, says the Soviet press. 


In 1943, the chemical-pharmaceutical | 


Scientific Research Institute, the Medical 
Institute, and the Botanical Garden of 
the Kirghizia branch of the Academy of 
Sciences began researches on the appli- 
cation of native medicinal remedies. A 
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special committee of the Health Depart- 
ment of the Republic, set up to assist in 
the study of these medicines, is now di- 
recting the collection of certain impor- 
tant preparations which are derived from 
about 200 local plants under study by the 
institutes. One conjugate-leaf perennial 
plant, which grows throughout the Re- 
public, has been found to be particu- 
larly effective. It has been used by the 
Kirghizians as a remedy for weakness, 
nervous exhaustion, or weakness of heart 
action. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Motion-picture equipment and film 
imports into New Zealand in 1943 were 
valued at £NZ294,995, an increase over 
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£NZ232,430 for 1942, according to statis- 
tics recently published in the Dominion. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


In addition to the cement plant to be 
constructed at Pertigoleta, State of 
Sucre, there is under consideration in 
Venezuela the construction of a plant 
on the Island of Toas, near Maracaibo, 
and another at Barquisimeto, State of 
Lara. Machinery is expected to be re- 
ceived to make possible the operation of 
all three plants during the latter part 
of 1945. Existing plants at Caracas and 
Valencia can product 120,000 tons annu- 
ally, and the combined productive ca- 
pacity of the new plants is estimated at 
180,000 tons. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


SUNFLOWER PRODUCTION, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


Estimated production of sunflower 
seed in the Prairie Provinces, Canada, 
for 1943, has been revised downward 
from 17,900,000 pounds to 5,302,000 
pounds. It has been officially stated that 
some 18,300 acres were under cultivation 
and that about 12,370 acres were 
harvested. Average yield per acre was 
429 pounds. 

The official goal for sunflower planting 
in 1944 is 50,000 acres, but the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics states that there is 
little hope of larger acreage than was 
under cultivation in 1943. 

Likewise, previously announced esti- 
mates on production of rapeseed are be- 
lieved to have been much too high; but 
revisions of acreage and of average and 
total yields have not yet been reported. 


SUNFLOWER CULTIVATION, CHILE 


An estimated 180,872 metric quintals 
of sunflower seed was harvested in Chile 
in 1943-44 as compared with 128,609 
quintals produced in 1942-43 and 74,065 
quintals in 1941-42. Acreage under sun- 


POPP PPOOSS OPPS PESO OPPOSE LOOSE OES OSES 
Uncomfortable Wooden 
Bikes in Java 


On the island of Java (Nether- 
lands Indies) bicycles are a prime 
means of transportation, as they 
were in pre-invasion Holland. But, 
as a result of Japanese-created 
metal shortages, no more cycles 
could be manufactured until some- 
body came up with the bright idea 
of producing wooden vehicles. Ac- 
cording to a Japanese broadcast 
the “new modern” bicycle dis- 
penses with two-thirds of the metal 
ordinarily required. 

The broadcast was conspicuously 
silent, however, as to the “com- 
fort” enjoyed in riding these ve- 
hicles, and as to their durability. 
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flower cultivation for the current year 
amounted to 13,708 hectares compared 
with 9,914 hectares in 1942-43 and 7,111 
hectares in 1941-42. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of vegetable 
oils in bulk in 1943 were valued at 
£NZ269,857, compared with £NZ324,903 
in 1942, according to figures published in 
New Zealand. 


SPANISH EXPORTS 


Exports of edible olive oil from Malaga, 
Spain, to other ports on the Spanish 
Peninsula and to Spanish possessions in 
Africa showed a consistent increase from 
January through April 1944; total ship- 


. Ments were more than 75 percent higher 


than in the corresponding period of 
1843. This marked increase is believed 
to have been brought about by an un- 
usually large olive crop and increased 
shipping facilities. 

Exports for the first 4 months totaled 
22,360,245 kilograms, with monthly ship- 
ments as follows: January, 3,212,745 kilo- 
grams; February, 5,081,200 kilograms; 
March, 6,579,985 kilograms; and April, 
7,486,315 kilograms. 

Total exports in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year amounted to 
13,157,064 kilograms, with monthly ship- 
ments varying from 1,569,773 kilograms 
to 4,210,948 kilograms. 

Sulfur-oil shipments during the first 4 
months of 1944 totaled 197,362 kilograms 
against 658,668 kilograms in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Consumption of paper and paper prod- 
ucts in the Dominican Republic is rela- 
tively small and varies little from year to 
year. Two exceptions are the increase 
in the consumption of printing and writ- 
ing papers as a result of the greater vol- 
ume of governmental publications and 
the gradually increasing importance of 
paperboard containers and boxes in the 
packaging of locally manufactured bev- 
erages, such as beer and rum. 

A rough board, manufactured from 
waste paper products and used prin- 
cipally for making temporary partitions 
and bulletin boards, is the only con- 
verted paper product being made locally 
from domestic raw materials. The pro- 
duction of this type of board averages 
1,000 pounds a day. All other paper 
products manufactured in the Domini- 
can Republic are based on imported 
stocks. 


SWEDISH FIRM DEVELOPS INSULATING 
BoarD 

A prominent Swedish fiberboard and 
wallboard firm has developed a new type 
of insulating fiberboard which meets the 
rigid heat-transmission specifications 
set up for houses built with Government 
grants. 

An unusual construction feature of 
Treetex-insulated buildings is that the 
fiberboards are not only built into the 
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outer walls but are used under the 
ground floor, in the roof, and between 
floors of a building of two stories oy 
more. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CHILEAN COMPANY FORMED TO EXPLoItT 
SHALE DEPOSITS 


A company with an initial capital of 
4,000,000 pesos is said to have been 
formed in the Lonquimay region of Chile 
to exploit deposits of bituminous shale 
within the region. According to press 
reports, high hopes are held for an ap. 
preciable recovery of oil inasmuch as the 
average Shale found there yields 100 liters 
of oil per ton of shale. Some shale is sajiq 
to have yielded as high as 166 liters of 
oil per ton. 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE, SOUTH AFRICA 


A severe shortage of gasoline and oj] 
exists in the Union of South Africa, ac. 
cording to a recent announcement of the 
Minister of Economic Development, 
Stocks on hand are very low, and the im- 
mediate trend is toward further curtail- 
ment of uses of petroleum products 


Resins 


NEw DISTILLATION PLANT, SPAIN 


A new resin distillation plant at Ca- 
zorial (Jaen), Spain, is now in opera- 
tion, a European chemical journal re- 
ports. The factory, which is controlled 
by La Union Resinera Espanola, S. A, 
has an annual capacity of 1,500 tons. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER SITUATION, CANADA 


Demands for synthetic rubber in Can- 
ada cannot be met in full for at least 18 
months, according to a recent statement 
of the general manager of a major rub- 
ber company in the Dominion. Progress 
is said to be satisfactory, however. In 
the opinion of the spokesman, synthetic 
rubber for tires will be a basic necessity 
even after the war. 


INDIAN PRODUCTION BONUS SCHEME 


In an effort to stimulate production of 
crude rubber, the Government of India 
has introduced a Production Bonus 
Scheme, which is to operate from April 
10, 1944, to June 30, 1945. Results will 
determine whether the program is to be 
continued. 

Under the scheme, a basic annual pro- 
duction figure is fixed and divided into 
appropriate quarterly quotas. Bonus 
payments are to be based on the extent 
by which production exceeds the base. 
If output falls short of the required in- 
crease on the base, no bonus will be 
granted. 
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IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of raw rubber and rubber 

oods (excluding tires) into New Zea- 
land in 1943 had a total value of £NZ134,- 
491 against £NZ225,411 in 1942, accord- 
ing to the New Zealand Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics. 


TIRE RETREADING, PANAMA 


A United States rubber company in 
Panama, working in cooperation with 
the Panamanian Government, is doing 
all retread work on tires used in essen- 
tial services in the Rpublic. Two Pana- 
manian companies are engaged in re- 
treading tires for nonessential services. 

The Government is hopeful of bringing 
about a substantial increase in tire re- 
treading, thus reducing demands for new 
tires 


PERUVIAN RUBBER CONSUMPTION 


The use of crude rubber for industrial 
purposes increased substantially in Peru 
in 1943, principally as the result of the ¢ 
opening of a local tire factory and an 
increase in the tire-retreading busi- 
ness. In an effort to permit the great- 
est possible use of available rubber for 
industrial purposes, both reclaimed rub- 
ber and synthetic rubber are henceforth 
to be mixed with crude rubber in the 
manufacture of all classes of rubber 
goods and in tire retreading. The new 
arrangements will go into effect as soon 
as supplies of synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber are made available to Peruvian 
manufacturers. 


SouTH AFRICAN TIRE PRODUCTION 


The tire plant in Port Elizabeth, Union 
of South Africa, continues to work at 
top capacity, employing currently about 
750 people on a three-shift basis and 
operating 24 hours, 6 days per week. 

The rate of output for the first 4 
months of 1944 was approximately the 
same as that in 1943, taken on a pound 
basis, with increasing emphasis on manu- 
facture of tires for essential civilian use. 
Since the first part of the present year, 
the capacity of the rubber-washing mills 
for wild rubber has been increased from 
100 to 240 tons monthly. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand's imports of opticians’ in- 
struments and materials in 1943 had a 
total value of £NZ44,774 compared with 
£NZ1,775 in 1942, according to figures 
recently published in the Dominion. 

Imports of surgical and dental instru- 
ments were valued at £NZ389,242, in 1943 
compared with £NZ245,669 in 1942. 


Shipbuilding 


CaNnaDa’S SHIP LAUNCHINGS 


Three 10,000-ton cargo ships (Rosedale 
Park, Rondeau Park, and Hillcrest Park) 
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were launched on March 29 at the United 
Shipyards, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, and 
two (Mount Orford Park and Runny- 
meade Park) on April 15. 

At the yard of Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
two frigates entered the water on March 
28, one on April 14, and the fourth and 
final of the series on April 21. 


LAUNCHINGS, HONDURAS 


The largest vessel ever built at Oak- 
ridge, Bay Island, Honduras, was 
launched recently. The vessel, which is 
145 feet long and 13 feet deep, with a 30- 
foot beam, is to be used for the Caribbean 
trade. It will be towed to Belize for the 
installation of a 240-horsepower Diesel 
engine. A speed of 10 knots is expected. 

In the past 2 years the Gough yards in 
Roatan have built and commissioned 12 
vessels ranging from 48 to 137 feet in 
length. Six vessels ranging from 58 to 
120 feet long are now under construction. 

The principal difficulties of shipbuild- 
ers at present are the purchase of suit- 
able engines and the acquisition of ade- 
quate metal supplies and equipment. 


SuHip LAUNCHINGS IN SWEDEN 


Launchings in Sweden on March 22, 
1944, included the Balaklava, 12,600 tons 
dead weight, built at Gotaverken, and 
the Malmo-built Sparreholm, 6,400 tons 
dead weight. 

The Balaklava is 483 feet 6 inches long, 
59 feet wide, and 35 feet 6 inches deep, 
with mean draught on summer free- 
board of 27 feet 9inches. The Diesel en- 
gine gives the vessel a speed of 13 knots 
when fully loaded. 

The all-welded Sparreholm, 395 feet 
long, 56 feet wide, 25 feet 1 inch deep, 
has a draught of 23 feet 5 inches and a 
speed of 1643 knots when loaded. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of clocks and 
watches during April 1944 were valued at 
$580,000 (Canadian currency) compared 
with $290,000 in April 1943. Imports for 
the first 4 months of the current year had 
a total value of $1,816,000, against $1,- 
006,000 in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, NEW ZEALAND 


Textile piece goods again comprised 
New Zealand’s most important import 
item from the standpoint of value in 
1943. These shipments were valued at 
£NZ7,999,412, and represented 8 percent 
of all imports, as compared with 
£NZ5,956,054 in 1942. 

On the export side, wool took second 
place, comprising 19 percent of the total, 
with a value of £NZ13,479,211. In the 
preceding year exports of wool were 
valued at £NZ18,335,625. 
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TEXTILES CONTROLLED IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


All woolen and silk textiles in Syria 
and the Lebanon have been placed under 
control of the Ministries of Supply and 
the two governments have reserved the 
right to purchase, at cost price, 15 per- 
cent of all such imported goods. These 
commodities will later be sold to consum- 
ers, against special coupons, to coun- 
teract the rising prices of clothing mate- 
rials. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


During the first quarter of this year, 
a wool yarn factory in Bursa, Turkey, 
added woolen fabrics to its output, hav- 
ing imported 50 looms from Germany. 
It is hoped to produce approximately 
500,000 meters of cloth annually, to sell 
at prices below those prevailing on im- 
ported woolens. 

A cotton-textile plant at Istanbul in- 
tends to erect a mill for the manufacture 
of cotton yarns. It is estimated that 
2,000,000 kilograms of cotton yarn will 
be produced yearly. Necessary machin- 
ery has been ordered in Switzerland. 

Rayon staple yarn is to be produced 
in a plant soon to be constructed at Gem- 
lik, near a rayon plant which is already 
functioning. Plans call for production 
of about 1% tons of yarn daily, on ma- 
chinery purchased in Switzerland. 


Cotton and Products 


MILL PRODUCTION, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Japanese publicity agents have made 
numerous claims of a tremendous expan- 
sion in cotton acreage in occupied re- 
gions. Recent reports, however, indi- 
cate that in Shanghai, China, only 20 
percent of Japanese cotton mills re- 
mained in operation at the close of 1943. 
At present stocks of imported cotton 
have become entirely depleted, and do- 
mestic cotton is inadequate. 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Cotton under cultivation in India cov- 
ered 20,398,000 acres in the 1943-44 sea- 
son, producing 5,078,000 bales (400 
pounds each), according to the final of- 
ficial forecast recently released. The 
1942-43 area was given as 19,203,000 
acres, yielding 4,702,000 bales. 

During April prices of raw cotton con- 
tinued the downward trend which began 
in March. Demand for spot cotton was 
poor. Low prices attracted only a mod: 
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erate demand from mills, despite their 
abnormally low stocks. 

Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports from September 1, 1943, to April 
22, 1944, totaled 2,074,776 bales—some- 
what below the 2,362,986 bales reported 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding season. Cotton exports totaled 
774,248 bales and 577,314 bales, respec- 
tively. From September 1, 1943, to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1944, consumption of Indian 
cotton amounted to 2,102,930 bales. In 
like months of 1942-43, 2,027,571 bales 
were used. 

Trading in yarn and piece goods in the 
Bombay market was dull during most 
of April, but became more active toward 
the end of the month. Fine-count yarns 
were scarce. Most purchases of gray 
sheeting were for export. 


SPANISH COTTON SITUATION 


Imports of raw cotton into Spain in 
April totaled 17,251,400 kilograms, as 
compared with 4,525,488 kilograms re- 
ceived in the corresponding month of 
1943. This makes a total of 39,583,920 
kilograms for the first 4 months of this 
year. In the corresponding months of 
last year, imports totaled 26,403,680 
kilograms. 

Mills holding Government contracts 
operated 6 days a week during April, but 
others practically closed down. 

Distribution of cotton to mills aver- 
aged about 300 bales daily, or less than a 
third of March allocations. 


Up to the end of April, authorization - 


had been given to plant approximately 
52,400 hectares of cotton. At the end of 
April 1943, 52,300 hectares had been 
authorized. 

The Society of Cotton Textile Manu- 
facturers (organized last November) be- 
gan to function late in April, when orders 
were placed for 32,000 bales of cotton 
from abroad. 


Silk and Products 


REFRIGERATION USED IN SERICULTURE, 
BRAZIL 


Experiments conducted in one of Bra- 
zil’s new experimental stations indicate 
that through the process of refrigeration 
10 crops of cocoons can be produced in 
12 months. This process of furnishing 
the low temperatures necessary in the 
life cycle of the silk worm, it is said, 
would be very feasible in Brazil, which 
has a climate suitable for growing mul- 
berry trees during the entire year. 

These experiments, it is reported, have 
led to an installation of extensive re- 
frigerating rooms in one of the buildings 
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of the station. Other buildings are being 
equipped with processing, testing, and 
weaving equipment. Nearby are some 
300,000 mulberry trees which are being 
tested for selection of most satisfactory 
Strains. 

SILK PRODUCTION IN OCCUPIED CHINA 


In Occupied China, reports an Axis 
publication, silk production is controlled 
by a newly formed concern, the Kachu 
Co., which is the only firm permitted to 
operate larger factories. Mills in Chin- 
ese possession may have not more than 
30 spindles. About 80 percent of all co- 
coons are taken by the Kachu Co., the 
remainder being divided among Chinese 
mills. 

SERICULTURE IN INDIA 


Sericulture in the State of Mysore, 
India, has reportedly expanded to three 
times its pre-war volume. Plans are now 
being formulated to maintain this high 
level after the war, and even to raise it, 
if possible. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Jute production in the States of 
Amazonas and Para, Brazil, for 1944 is 
expected to about equal the 1943 crop 
of approximately 5,000 metric tons. 
Earlier reports indicated a much greater 
output, but high water along the Amazon 
has damaged some areas and cut the 
yield. Also, prices have dropped to a 
point where many planters feel that the 
returns would not warrant the expense 
of employing workers to harvest their 
large fields. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of jute fabrics in 
April of this year were valued at $1,205.- 
000 (Canadian currency), bringing the 
total for the first 4 months up to $3,462.- 
000. No imports were reported: during 
April 1943, and that year’s January- 
through-April total was only $798,000, 
according to a Dominion publication. 

Imports of flax and hemp fabrics in 
April 1944, valued at $154,000, were some- 
what lower than those received in April 
of last year, or $160,000. Total values of 
these imports for the January-through- 
April periods were $527,000 and $555,000, 
respectively. 


CURTAILED OPERATIONS IN MEXICAN 
CORDAGE MILLS 


Cordage mills in Yucatan, Mexico, cur- 
tailed operations during the latter part 
of April and in May, in order to repair 
plants and equipment. Consequently, 
henequen processing was at a low level 
during that period. 


SIsAL Crop, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s 1944 sisal crop is esti- 
mated at 109,000 long tons. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
_ for Social Good 
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(Continued from p. 5) 


Local banks report that collections on 
sight and term drafts are very satisfac. 
tory and that importers are liquidating 
letters of credit established in their favor 
promptly upon presentation of docu- 
ments. Retail] trade is brisk, although 
the volume of such sales has noticeably 
declined from the all-time high of the 
preceding year. 

Construction in June received added 
impetus as the result of building permits 
issued during May in the amount of 
$649,240. Indicative of the current ac- 
celerated rate of construction is the fact 
that, by way of comparison, a total of 
$3,140,100 worth of construction was au- 
thorized during the entire year 1943. In 
1942 the figure was $2,339.746. Although 
the aforementioned scarcity of construc- 
tion lumber is hampering full develop- 
ment of the Republic’s private and pub- 
lic building projects, an encouraging 
factor in the situation has been the re- 
cent increased availability of labor. 

Of particular interest in the field of 
agriculture is the announcement that 
Panama's 1944 coffee harvest is expected 
to amount to approximately 10,000 
quintals only. Climatic conditions and 
a shortage of labor in the coffee-produc- 
ing areas combined to encourage the 
spread of a fungus, which severely im- 
peded the fructification of the coffee 
blossoms. In good years, Panama’s cof- 
fee harvest amounts to approximately 
25,000 quintals; the current crop is so 
small as to be insufficient to satisfy do- 
mestic consumption requirements. To 
remedy the shortage of coffee expected 
to occur through the Republic during 
the latter half of 1944, the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial held public bids on 
June 26 for an additional 8,000 quintals 
of coffee to be imported from foreign 
sources of supply. 

The Panamanian Government’s vig- 
orous policy aimed at improving the 
quality of the country’s livestock popu- 
lation was further exemplified during 
June by the announcement of a recent 
purchase in the United States of $60,000 
worth of selected breeding stock includ- 
ing milk and beef cattle, horses and 
burros, hogs, chickens, rabbits, sheep, 
and goats 


Honduras 
in Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


General business conditions in Hon- 
duras during June continued good, 
because of increased exports, but activity 
was still limited somewhat by scarcities 
of imported merchandise. While banana 
shipments have continued at the pre-war 
level of over a million stems per month, 
imports have not been able to respond as 
rapidly to the increased shipping, and 
shertages and high prices are still pres- 
ent. The most serious shortage in im- 
port commodities at the present time is 
in textiles, and even the resumption of 
imports of Mexican cloth has done little 
to alleviate the situation. There is gen- 
eral gratification among businessmen 
over the prospect that most commodities 
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are soon to be removed from the Decen- 
tralization Procedure. 

Despite the somewhat belated arrival 
of the rainy season toward the end of 
May, June experienced for the month 
the heaviest rainfall of recent years. In 
addition, the recent food shortages and 
nigh prices, which still prevail, resulted 
in greater-than-usual plantings. With 
this combination of factors it is believed 
that if the weather continues favorable, 
bumper crops of corn, beans, and other 
foodstuffs will be harvested at the end 
of the summer, and prices for these com- 
modities may assume nearer-normal 
jevels. 

Work on the Honduran section of the 
Inter-American Highway has progressed 
satisfactorily, despite the continued 
rains. The bridge spanning the Rio 
Grande was completed during June, and 
finally, after long delays, the steel for 
fnishing the Rio Guacirope bridge ar- 
rived. It is now believed that this last 
major bridge will be completed in about 
90 days. 

A significant development in internal 
transportation occurred on June 15, at 
which time Transportes Aereos Centro- 
americanos (TACA) made substantial 
reduction in all its domestic passenger 
fares. The new fares are in some cases 
as much as 50 percent lower than the 
former rates. At the same time the fre- 
quency of certain flights was increased. 


El Salvador 


(From the American Embassy, San Salvador) 


Commercial activity in El Salvador 
appears to have recovered from the slight 
setback of April and May, with imports 
approximately 60 percent larger during 
the first half of 1944 than in the same 
period of 1943, and general business con- 
ditions warrant a forecast of increased 
sales for several months to come. 

Officials of the Salvador Coffee Com- 
pany estimate the 1944-45 coffee crop 
at about 700,000 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each), but other sources place it at 
nearer 800,000 bags. Greater acreage 
planted in corn, beans, and rice is ex- 
pected to offset most of the loss due to 
dry weather. With the exception of rice, 
exportation of these basic foods is pro- 
hibited by the Ministry of Finance. The 
cotton yield is now fixed at 94,630 quin- 
tals (1 quintal=101.43 pounds), of which 
one-third has been sold (as of the third 
week in June). Although the supply of 
sugar is adequate, speculation has re- 
sulted in scarcity and high prices, and 
drastic steps have been taken by the Gov- 
ernment to counteract it, including the 
fixing of a maximum price, refusal to 
grant export licenses, rationing of large 
consumers, and the distribution of up to 
100,000 quintals which was not to have 
been marketed until later. 

Two large strikes occurred recently, 
affecting textile mills, as well as several 
smaller work stoppages. The textile 
strike resulted in the standardization of 
wages throughout the industry. A new 
factory for the manufacture of coffee 
bags from roselle fiber is expected to be 
in operation within a few months. 

Although prices of imported goods ap- 
pear to have been stabilized, domestic 
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food costs have continued to rise, and 
early in June were about 70 percent 
above the 1938 level. 

The semipublic development corpora- 
tion, Mejoramiento Social, S. A., will of- 
fer a rural medical service to tenants of 
its distributed lands, beginning July 1, 
at a nominal cost of $0.20 (U. S. cur- 
rency) biannually. This “free” service, 
the first of its kind in El Salvador to 
affect farm workers on a large scale, will 
apply to about 8,000 persons. 


Cuba 


(From the American Embassy, Habana) 


The most important development in 
the economic field in Cuba during June 
was the Supreme Court decision declar- 
ing unconstitutional Articles 12,/17, and 
18 of Agreement-Law No. 5 of Janu- 
ary 20, 1942, on which authority to in- 
crease wages by decree, and impose 
sanctions for violations of price-control 
regulations, had been based. The de- 
cision is expected to have the effect of 
terminating the issuance of decrees rais- 
ing wages and salaries of labor in vari- 
ous lines of activity, and the filing of 
cases pending in the courts against per- 
sons accused of committing infractions 
of ORPA price regulations and ration- 
ing measures, for lack of legal basis upon 
which to penalize them. Labor ele- 
ments vehemently reasserted their claim 
that wages and salaries must be further 
increased substantially. While the Na- 
tional Industrial Association issued a 
statement indicating adherence to the 
principle of strict observance of consti- 
tutional provisions, it called upon all 
those operating industrial organizations 
to maintain in effect salaries now being 
paid. 

Price control suffered further deteri- 
oration during the month. This de- 
velopment, coupled with inflated pur- 
chasing power and lack of widespread 
public support, resulted in a sizable in- 
crease in foodstuffs prices during the 
month. The increase has created a dif- 
ficult situation not only in cost of living 
but also in food distribution. Although 
supplies of foodstuffs in general are ade- 
quate for Cuban consumption as judged 
by pre-war requirements, the abnormal 
demand plus maladjustments are caus- 
ing apparent scarcities. This is par- 
ticularly true for meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, production of both of which has 
been reduced by drought in addition to 
the price difficulties. A shortage of 
meat and dairy products continues to 
prevail especially in Habana. 

Construction activity continued to ex- 
pand, aided by heavy shipments of ce- 
ment from the United States. The local 
cement company continued to operate 
at capacity. Serious shortages are be- 
ing experienced, however, in certain iron 
and steel construction materials, light- 
ing fixtures, window glass, wire, and 
other building supplies. 

Industrial activity on the whole was 
fairly well maintained, as indicated by 
electrical-energy consumption data. It 
was announced in the press that the 
sulphuric acid plant at Sagua la Grande 
began the production of acid on a com- 
mercial basis on June 28. 
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Retail trade declined in Habana and 
interior centers, as compared with the 
preceding month, by about 15 percent. 
Retailers are not able readily to explain 
the decline in the volume of sales in the 
light of the relatively large purchasing- 
power backlog believed to be existent. 
Some decline in sales during May and 
the early part of June is ascribed to the 
political campaign which ended in the 
election on June 1. Sharp increases in 
foodstuffs prices during the month may 
be responsible in part for a lower volume 
in other consumer goods. 

Agricultural conditions improved 
somewhat as a result of more general 
seasonal rains, although rainfall was not 
only late but spotted and continues to 
be below normal. Consequently plant- 
ings of diversified food crops continued 
later than usual, and the 1944 produc- 
tion will probably be smaller than in 
1943. 

The sugar-harvesting season closed 
with the last mill finishing on June 23. 
Preliminary figures for the crop show 
a production of about 5,666,000 short 
tons, of which about 922,000 tons were in 
the form of invert molasses (about 220.,- 
000,000 gallons) and about 235,000,000 
gallons of blackstrap molasses. 

The fresh vegetable shipping season is 
over. The large shipments of fresh 
pineapples are practically completed for 
the season, and canners expect a very 
small pineapple pack, because of drought 
and what they claim are unsatisfactory 
price ceilings in the United States. The 
late summer grapefruit crop will also be 
smaller than normal. 

Exports to the United States during 
the month of June were at a rate in ex- 
cess of the record tonnages of the 2 pre- 
vious months, and presumably will in- 
crease by more than 35 percent over 
those of June 1943, when they totaled 
508,000 long tons. As in previous months, 
sugar and molasses constituted the bulk 
of Cuban exports. Imports were like- 
wise expected to exceed those of June 
last year by a substantial amount, and 
as usual] petroleum products, rice, and 
flour were the largest single import 
items. 

In the mining field, deliveries of crude 
manganese ore at Santiago were slightly 
below normal. Refractory-chrome pro- 
duction and shipping were normal. 
Metallurgical-chrome shipments have 
started and mining activities increased 
in this field. At Matahambre the pro- 
duction of copper concentrates was nor- 
mal. Favorable results from mine de- 
velopment were reported. Production 
of nickel oxide continues to increase. 


Haiti 
(From the American Embassy, 
Port-au-Prince) 


Foreign commerce in June was at least 
equal to the monthly average of the pre- 
ceding 8 months of the 1943-44 fiscal 
year (October 1 to September 30), as 
indicated by the number of large cargo 
vessels arriving during the month, in 
addition to many small ships. Sugar 
and molasses were the principal exports, 
and movement was maintained at a high 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, July 
3, 1944: 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the folowing 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 542—Current Export Bulletin No. 173, 
June 27, 1944 


I. GENERAL LICENSE FOR LARD CONTINUED 


Current Export Bulletin No. 165 (An- 
nouncement 534 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEeEEKLy for May 27) gave notice that lard, 
including neutral lard and pork fat, Schedule 
B No. 0053.00, was placed on’ general license 
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for export to Group K and V country destina- 
tions for the period May 15 to midnight June 
30, 1944. 

The War Food Administration has advised 
the Foreign Economic Administration that 
the present supply of the above-mentioned 
lard products warrants the extension of this 
general license. Therefore, effective July 1, 
1944, these products may continue to be ex- 
ported under general license to Group K and 
V country destinations. The supply situa- 
tion will be reviewed from time to time and 
an annuoncement of the termination of 
the general license period will be made in a 
subsequent bulletin. The Foreign Economic 
Administration desires to emphasize that 
inedible hog greases and denatured lard are 
not included in this general license category 
and their previous status is not affected by 
this order. 





Commodity 


Lard, including neutral lard and pork fat 


Dept. of General General Effective 
Commerce license license date of 
Schedule group group ahanen 
B Number (old new a 

0053. 00 K and \V K and \ July 1, 1944 





II. CASE NUMBER ON ForM FEA 419 


The Foreign Economic Administration will 
henceforth place the case number on form 
FEA 419 immediately above the block for 
question No. 3 “Country of Destination,” and 
will not enter the case number in the block 
at the lower right. This revised procedure 
has been found desirable because the valida- 
tion stamp placed on the license by the For- 
eign Economic Administration has in many 
cases partly obliterated the case number al- 
ready stamped in the box. 

A new printing of Form FEA 419 will pro- 
vide a space for the case number in the 
upper right-hand portion of the form. 


III. CERTAIN COTTON YARN SIZES Not AVAILABLE 
FOR EXPORT 


No quotas for certain cotton yarn sizes (in- 
cluded in Schedule B Nos. 3011.10, 3011.20, 
3012.00, 3013.10, and 3013.20) are available for 
export at the present time. Therefore, until 
further notice, export licenses and release 
certificates will not be issued for the following 
sizes: 


Carded single knitting yarn—finer than 
24’s. 


Carded ply weaving yarn—finer than 29/2. 

Combed single weaving yarn—coarser than 
31's. 

Combed ply weaving yarn—coarser than 


Combed single knitting yarn—finer than 
100’s. 

Combed ply knitting yarn—finer than 
100/2’’. 


IV. NEw COMMODITY CONTROLS ESTABLISHED— 
SPROCKET AND OTHER POWER TRANSMISSION 
CHAINS—PRECIOUS METALS FOR DENTISTRY 


Effective July 5, 1944, new general license 
group controls are to be established for the 
commodities listed in the table below. 

It is to be noted that the sprocket and 
other power transmission chains were pre- 
viously controlled as machine parts under 
several Schedule B numbers. Nome of these 
chains were controlled under Schedule B 
Number 6191.00 (Comprehensiive Export 
Schedule No. 14, page 48). 

Precious metals for dentistry were pre- 
viously controlled under the Schedule B num- 
bers applicable to the component metal of 
chief value and not under Schedule B Number 
9153.00 (Comprehensive Export Schedule No 
14, page 74). 





len rf ’ 
Dept. of General 


Commodity Commerce license Processing 
ss Schedule rode 
B Number group 
Iron and Stee] Manufactures— Miscellaneous: 
Sprocket and other power transmission chains not identified as machine 
parts (report sprocket and other power transmission chains identified spe- 
cifically as machine parts under the appropriate Schedule B number for 
the parts) : 6191. 00 None GIEQ. 
Scientific and Professional Instruments, Apparatus, and Supplies 
Precious metals for dentistry (Report silver alloys and amalgams in 9155.90 9153. 00 None MSMN 





Exporters are requested to include on all ex- 
port license applications for the above com- 
modities, at the top of the space for Descrip- 
tion of Commodities, the appropriate code 
index shown in the processing code column 
opposite the commodities listed. This code 
index will serve as a guide to the routing of 
license applications for processing in the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 


V. FOUNTAIN PENS—CORRECTION, COMPREHEN- 
SIVE ExPorRT SCHEDULE NO. 14, PAGE 60 


Exports of fountain and stylographic pens, 
Schedule B Nos. 9309.00 and 9310.00, require 
individual licenses or release certificates for 
shipments to all destinations. 

Fountain pen parts (including holders and 
nib assemblies and parts), Schedule B No 
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9312.00, are exportable under general licenge 
to Group K destinations. 

This information is published to correct a 
typographical error in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, page 60, where these com. 
modities are listed under the heading Office 
Supplies, Misc. 


VI. Export SALEs OF Dry EDIBLE BEANs, 
PRUNES, AND RAISINS 


A. Commodity Credit Corporation Subsidy 
Payments. 


1. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
makes certain subsidy payments to persons 
qualifying as country shippers of dry edible 
beans, and to the packers of processed raising 
and processed prunes. These payments are 
contingent upon (1) the sale of such com. 
modities to domestic civilian purchasers, ang 
(2) payment of the Government support 
price to the domestic producer of the com. 
modities. The object of these subsidy pay. 
ments is to assure an adequate supply of such 
commodities for our armed forces, Lend. 
Lease, and civilian consumption without ad. 
verse effect on the domestic price policy of the 
United States 

2. It is not practical to require refund of 
subsidy payments for exports of these com- 
modities from the shippers or packers because, 
in most cases, it is not known at the time 
of sale by such persons whether the com- 
modities will be exported or not. Accord. 
ingly, in order to provide for refund of subsidy 
payments where such commodities are ex. 
ported, a combined procedure has been agreed 
upon between Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Foreign Economic Administration, 
At present, this procedure will apply only to 
the 1943 crop of the varieties and grades of 
dry edible beans, processed prunes, and 
processed raisins, set forth in Schedule A 
attached. 


B. Certificate of Subsidy Clearance Issued by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


1. Effective July 5, 1944, the commodities 
listed in Schedule A may not be exported to 
destinations other than Canada until a Cer- 
tificate of Subsidy Clearance has been issued 
by Commodity Credit Corporation covering 
the commodities desired to be exported. This 
Certificate, which will indicate that the ex- 
porter has met all requirements of the foreign 
Economic Administration in regard to re- 
funds, where necessary, of subsidy payments 
to Commodity Credit Corporation, must be 
presented to the Collector of Customs with 
the license or release certificate in order to 
clear the shipment. 

2. The amount of subsidy payment re- 
quired to be refunded with respect to each 
grade and variety of dry edible beans, proc- 
essed prunes, and processed raisins, is set 
forth in Schedule A. Refunds of subsidy 
payments are required for export of all dry 
edible beans, processed prunes, processed 
raisins, of such grades and varieties of the 
1943 crop, except the following on which no 
subsidies are paid by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration: 

a. Dry edible beans when exported by 
country shippers 

b. Processed prunes and processed raisins 
when exported by the packers thereof. 

3. However, a Certificate of Subsidy Clear- 
ance must be obtained from Commodity 
Credit Corporation in every case before ex- 
port of such grades and varieties of dry ed- 
ible beans, processed prunes and processed 
raisins, regardless of whether a subsidy pay- 
ment is to be refunded or not 
C. OPA Mazimum Export Price Regulation. 


1. In order to enable adjustments in price 
necessitated by this procedure, the Office of 
Price Administration has amended Section 
3 of the Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation. (Amendment No. 8 to 2nd 
Revised Maximum Export Price Regulation 
effective July 5, 1944.) Under this amend- 
ment an exporter who would be entitled to 
receive a Government subsidy or similar pay- 
ment for the exported commodity if he sold 
it for civilian consumption within the United 
States, but who is not entitled to receive such 
subsidy or similar payment when he exports 
the commodity, may increase his base price 
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No. 543—Current Export Bulletin No. 174, June 29, 1944. (56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th ct 
CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSE Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 939g 
8 F.R. 4681) é) 
m 
Dept. of General General Issued this 28th day of June 1944 
Cc 1i Commerce license license Effective date of 3 ? be 
ommodity Schedule group group change CHESTER BOWLES, ti 
B Number old new Administrator la 
a STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOL Pl 
Iron and steel manufactures—miscellaneous : ; VED tk 
Iron and steel manufactures, other (include bottle open- 6209. 98 IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT No, 8 
ers, hand bottle cappers, sheet steel ware, stee] stamp- TO THE 2p REVISED MAXIMUM EXporr 4i 
ing). . 
inate parts for scales and balances other than auto- 6209. 98 None K | Immediately PRICE REGULATION 
matic scales and precision and laboratory balances 
and weights. The present amendment is made nee. 0! 
Other iron and steel Ye nen + —¥ assembly 6209. 98 None None essary by the fact that Government sub. re 
»arts for scales and balances other than automatic ii cc ta cai tee greta : a 
oo hy precision and laboratory balances and sidies or Similar benefits are paid on cer. el 
weights). tain products when sold to domestic 01 
Office appliances: ee : 7 i . 
iaeundion, bookkeeping, and calculating machine parts 7761. 00 civilian purchasers but are not paid if ol 
Parts for assembly 7761. 00 None None | such products are exported. nt 
Parts for repair 7761. 00 None 3 mmediately . — . , 
ieee ain and parts, equipment, accessories 7762. 98 A plan has been worked out whereby th 
and supplies (including embossing machines and plates the Bu eau of Customs, acting on in- Ir 
cee of metal). ee ah ome dail " . structions from the Foreign Economie in 
Addressing machines (including embossing machinery 4402.% one one Se aa . ie e ‘ P 
for plates) equipment, accessories, supplies and Administr ation, will refuse to per mit ex. pe 
parts for assembly. ae ; portation of specified commodities un. G 
Cash register parts 7767.00 |... gt heres nm less the appropriate Government agency, | si 
Parts for assembly 7767. 00 None None finding either that no subsidy or similar S 
Repair parts , : 7767 00 None Immediately. benefit has been paid or, if paid, that in 
Duplicating machines, parts and supplies 7763. 00 tl . } be -eimbursed i 
Duplicating machines, supplies, and parts for assem- 7763. 00 None None ne agency 1as een reimbursec In equal 
aby. as ja aS ACA amount, certifies that all requirements a 
epair parts eae 1765 ONE . imediater) r “Ac > . v2. 
Printing blanks, include addressograph blanks 7762. 05 None IN Do. of FEA with respect to export have been Ne 
Typewriter parts 7775. 00 a " K Do. satisfied. Cl 
Parts for assembly 7775. 00 one one i »stic prices are. i | 
peeatet a : f 7775. 00 None K | Immediately. Maximum domestic prices are , in the Md 
Office dupriies, Misceliancous: case of subsidized commodities, ordi. te 
Fountain pen pacts, except pen points (include holders 9312. 00 narily reduced, in proportion to the R 
ib assemblies and parts). ee. , 
anti saneniiion itis fa of gold 9312. 00 K None | July 5, 1944 amount of subsidy, below the level at dt 
Other fountain pen parts 9312. 00 K K which they would otherwise be estab. pw 
Textile Products: scha " san > — 
wo" Beckties, cravats, mufflers, and scarfs of all fiber (include 3928. lished. The pI oduc er or proce Ssor or th 
silk). other person entitled to receive the sub- 2 
Of silk 3928. 00 one None sidy ; , , . ,Ac , 
Of ail other fibers. . 3928. 00 Nome K | Immediately sidy ta like pay ment SCCUreS that much < 
Vegetables and Preparations: ¢ compensation in addition to his price 0 
Dehydrated vegetables | ae =" a°45"| jonansdiabeis and is therefore properly required to sel} 
ee ee, Sere 1259, 03 esa * dill Napacearsemims for that much less than would otherwise sa 
Onions, fresh__ 1208. 00 None K | Immediately be appropriate. Distributors get the OF 
benefit of these low prices when they to 
Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license, which were on dock, on lighter, laden buy and so sell at correspondingly low di 
spond the exporting ceri o intranet to bors of exit pursuant to ectuel orders fr expor\ prior tothe edectivedat prices. But producers or processors qa ™ 
> y axported unde € pre us genere nse ovisions 5 ments Mo gtoa vessels SEC en 0 : ; : - 
the effestive date of Same pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous others who would be entitled to the sub. su 
general license provisions. sidy on domestic sales will in some cases cé 
Note.—Shipments of repair parts included in this general license are subject to the condition that such parts are being not be entitled to this additional com. pI 
exported for the purpose of repair only and not for asse mbly. pensation when they export and dis- ex 
tributors who export will in some cases mi 
Price Control 2. A new paragraph (e) is added to have to reimburse the Government for wl 
section 3 to read as follows: the subsidy or similar benefit previously Wi 
ie: Spsmeneant sretents (e) An exporter who would be entitled _Pald or to be, paid. It is accordingy 
mapas: Dele 5, 004; ths Oeieo sf to receive a Government subsidy or sim- charge proportionately higher prices to 
Price Administration has issued Amend- lar : for tl ‘ted d é prop J her pric 
ment No. 8 to the 2d Revised Maximum 8! Payment for the exported commod- = compensate them for their inability to 
Export Price Regulation, which deals ity if he sold it for civilian consumption get the subsidy or to retain its benefit. 
with the control of the export prices of within the United States, but who is not The amendment now issued accom- L 
certain subsidized products. The text entitled to receive such subsidy or sim- plishes this gery Bnd providing roe 
of the Amendment, together with a lar payment when he exports the com- —, rr = eraae beer 
statement of the considerations, is re- modity, may increase his base price above, add the amount of the subsidy or ley 
produced below: Ae A: eT : iy similar payment to the maximum do- be 
; otherwise applicable under this section mestic prices upon the basis of which pa 
Part 1375—ExpPorT PRICES (which may not exceed the maximum they would otherwise compute their of 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg.,’ Amdt. 8] price he might charge a domestic ci- maximum export prices. be 
; ; , li . - . Where the person ordinarily entitled 
A statement of the considerations in- vilian purchaser of the same class) by shensner int pao OFC 7 = r. 
; : ’ f h subsidy similar to receive the subsidy or other payment tiy 
volved in the issuance of this amend- the amount of such subsidy or similar is also the exporter, the matter is simple; d 
ment has been issued simultaneously payment. An exporter who is required ian anaes “Ged than ceadiaah ta edad pe . 
herewith and has been filed with the to and does pay any amount to any Gov- ported, that he cannot secure the sub- ‘ 
Division of the Federal Register.* ernment agency by way of reimburse- sidy, and that he is entitled to increase in 
The 2d Revised nym oar ment for any subsidy or similar pay- his price by the amount of the subsidy. fF pa 
Price Regulation is amended in the fol- = ment made or to be made to him or to _— Where, on the other hand, he is not the | jn 
ae : ti 3 (b). which any other person by the Government exporter, but sells to another person in an 
; a | eae sama So 5 at with respect to the exported commod- this country, he cannot know whether un 
a e y oe ity, may increase his base price other- his purchaser will export the product or au 
wise applicable under this section by the whether the product will through other § sy 
*Copies may be obtained from the Office amount of such reimbursement. channels find its way into the export ers 
trade. It is therefore not feasible to er 
of Price Administration. ‘ ; ; 
18 FR. 4132, 5987, 7682, 9998, 15193; 9 F-R. This Amendment No. 8 shall become withhold the subsidy under these cir- ste 


1036. 


effective July 5, 1944. 


cumstances, even though the purchaser 
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certifies that he will export, since there 
are many obstacles which may prevent 
exportation and force resale in the do- 
mestic market. Conversely, products 
pought for domestic sale or consump- 
tion at the low subsidized prices may 
Jater be exported, again making it im- 
practical to make original payment of 
the subsidy depend upon the producer’s 
or processor’s knowledge as to ultimate 
disposition of the product. 

Domestic sales, whether to exporters 
or others, will consequently be made at 
regular domestic prices under the pres- 
ent plan and the producer or processor 
or other person will receive the subsidy 
on the assumption that the product is 
not to be exported. The exporter will 
thus be able to buy at domestic prices. 
In order, however, to avoid the subsidiz- 
ing of exported commodities, the ex- 
porter will be required to reimburse the 
Government in the amount of the sub- 
sidy. The current amendment compen- 
sates him by allowing a corresponding 
increase in his maximum export price. 

This amendment revokes the proviso 
added to Section 3 ‘b) by Amendment 
No. 5, since it represented merely a spe- 
cial application of the principle now 
written into the Regulation in general 
terms, and its continued presence in the 
Regulation would involve unnecessary 
duplication. It enabled packers who ex- 
port dried prunes and raisins to compute 
their base prices, by reference to Section 
2 (j) of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
475, in exactly the same manner as al- 
lowed under the present amendment. 

The various subsidy programs neces- 
sarily differ in scope and mechanics of 
operation and also in their application 
to exported commodities. Some subsi- 
dies apply to exported commodities as 
well as to those sold for domestic con- 
sumption. Exporters continue in these 
cases to be limited to base domestic 
prices when computing their maximum 
export prices. The present amendment 
merely allows an automatic increase 
where the subsidy or similar payment is 
withheld from exports. 


Issued this 28th day of June 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Late AIRGRAMS 


(Continued from p. 35) 





level. The long drought has definitely 
been broken, and heavy rains in most 
parts of the country have saved much 
of the agricultural produce that had 
been feared lost. 

Reduction of SHADA cryptostegia ac- 
tivity continued to give emphasis to the 
domestic commercial and agricultural 
“dead season” characteristic of the sum- 
mer months. However, increased buy- 
ing activity and higher prices paid for 
bananas provided stimulus to business 
in certain areas. The food production 
and buying program to be undertaken 
under Foreign Economic Administration 
auspices appears to be moving ahead 
smoothly and, when finally put into op- 
eration, should aid in filling the vacuum 
created by the tapering off of the crypto- 
Stegia program. 
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Latin Americ an Exchang 


NotE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, ana the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 














Average rate Latest available quotation 
‘e Fate fe | 
Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange abil mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- April | equiva- 
genet Ge oh 1944 | Rate | JM Date 
1ual) nual) | im onthly) | — in 
5): ees 
| currency | 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | May 27, 1944 
Official B__- 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Bid_. 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market "4.06 4.02 | 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42. 91 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | June 6, 1944 
Curb 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 50.00 | . 0200 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | . 0606 | Apr. 30, 1944 
Free market 19. 64 19. 63 19.63 | 19.63 | . 0509 Do. 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 | 20. 30 . 0493 Do. 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 | 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | June 3, 1944 
Export draft 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.75 32. 37 32.27 | 32.40 | . 0309 Do. 
“Done © 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 | 1.746 | . 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1, 76 1. 755 | . 5698 me 
Curb 1.77 1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 71 5. 65 5. 65 5. 72 . 1748 | May 31, 1944 
Controlled. ». 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 60 1. 00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | May 1, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 | 14.10 . 0709 do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04} 2.04 | - 4902 | Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 85 4.85 4. 85 4.85 . 2062 | 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 5. 00 2000 | June 3, 1944 
Curb 5. 16 5.48 | 5.75 1739 | do. 
Paraguay Paper peso..| Official 333.00 | 3333.00 gain werent bw ink ae ee eae SER ae 
Guarani 4 do 3. 10 3.10 | 3.10 . 3225 | Apr. 29, 1944 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | 1528 | June 3, 1944 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 May 15, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 _, 3, 1944 
‘ree 1. 90 1. 90 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 0. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled _ - 3. 35 | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | May 15, 1944 
Free 3.45 | 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 - 2985 | Do. 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 
3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Note.—-Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





: CONTROL OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN 
ARMS: By JAMES M. LUDLOW. 
New Books and INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON COoP- 
: ERATION WITH THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
UNITED NATIONS MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
Re ort “ CONFERENCE. 
UNITED STATES COMMISSION OF THE PER- 


MANENT AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL COM- 


MISSION: STATEMENT BY OSWALD RYAN. 
*xThe following publications, added to the 


Department's research facilities, through the THE JOINT SurvEY Group: THE FOREIGN 
epar ; 8 resear ac es, B 

courtesy of the authors and publishers, are SERVICE PREPARES TO MEET ITs EXPAND- 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please ING RESPONSIBILITIES. By ALAN N. 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- STEYNE. 

vate publications for distribution and can- 

not be responsible for their content. For PROTOCOL OF PELAGIC WHALING. 

private publications, write direct to the CONVENTION OF COMMERCE AND NaVIGATION, 
publishing agency given in each case. CHILE AND CUBA. 


nines Other Publications 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing UNITED StaTES TRADE WITH CANADA IN 
in the Department of State Bulletin 1942. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
June 24. 1944 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

‘ merce. 1944. 18 pp. Summarizes com- 

Copies of thig publication, which is is- plete statistics of United States trade 
sued weekly by :he Department of State, with Canada in 1940 and 1941, and pre- 
may be obtained from the Superintend- sents data for 1942, except strategic, crit- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing ical, and military items. Brings up to 

Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price date, insofar as security considerations 

of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 permit, information given in Bulletin 

a year. The June 24 issue contains these No. 17 of International Reference Serv- 

articles: ice, 1941. 
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Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce: 

—Bo.ivia’s TRADE PROBLEMS. 1944. 36 
pp. 

—LaTIN AMERICAN PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE. 1944. 12 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

THE PEOPLES OF FRENCH INDOCHINA. 
Olov R. T. Janse. 1944. 28 pp. War 
Background Studies No. 19. Illus. 

Available from: The Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington 25, D.C. 

BUYERS FOR Export. Thomas Ashwell 
&Co.,Inc. 1944. Tthed. 256 pp. Price, 
$10. A working manual for manufac- 
turers and others. Contains informa- 
tion regarding export merchants, export 
commission houses, export manufactur- 
ers’ agents and resident purchasing 
agents for foreign companies in New 
York City. Includes also a supplemen- 
tary list of combination export managers 
and the manufacturers they serve. 

Available from: Thomas Ashwell & 
Co., Inc., 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 

Custom House GuIpE: 1944 EDITION. 
John F. Budd (ed.) 1944. 1,520 pp. Price 
$20, plus postage. Includes monthly 
American Import and Export Bulletin 
and Air Transportation Bulletin. Con- 
tains descriptions and limits of each port 
in the United States, its activities, facili- 
ties, port charges, and directory of those 
engaged in shipping and allied commerce 
trades. A separate section presents in- 
formation on weights, measures, coin 
values, trade terms, air services, Govern- 
ment departments, and other essential 
data. Includes an import commodity 
index (alphabetically arranged); U. S. 
Customs Tariff Act and Administrative 
Provisions; U. S. Customs Regulations of 
1943; Internal Revenue Code; trade 
agreements, etc. 

Available from: Custom House Guide, 
Box 7, Sta. P, Custom House, New York 
4,N. Y. 

THe Roap To TEHERAN. Foster Rhea 
Dulles. 1944. 279 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The history of American-Russian rela- 
tions, 1781-1943. Highlights the impor- 

tant aspects of these relations in an effort 
to show how they may influence the es- 
tablishment of a permanent future policy 
of understanding and good will between 
the two nations. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 

LATIN AMERICA: CREDIT, ECONOMIC AND 
EXCHANGE CONDITIONS 1944. ‘The First 
National Bank of Chicago, Foreign Bank- 
ing Department. 1944. 48 pp. Pre- 
sents essential facts regarding the Latin 
American countries, helpful to importers 
and exporters in the United States, and 
to those who plan to enter these fields. 

Available from: The First National 
Bank of Chicago, Foreign Banking De- 
partment, Chicago, Il. 

NEWSWEEK'S GLOBAL WAR ATLAS. 
Newsweek... 1944. 10 pp. Price,$1l. Fea- 
tures graphically the following: The 
United States, showing destinations and 
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amounts of Lend-Lease materials 
shipped abroad, and naval, land, and 
air bases surrounding this Nation; Ger- 
many, and the bases from which Allied 
attack can originate; Japan, showing 
concentration of industries and possibil- 
ities for Allied drives; China, depicting 
the supply problems the Allies must meet 
in attempting to aid that nation; Rus- 
sia, and weather conditions affecting its 
winter campaign. Contains also a pro- 
jection showing distance in miles and 
flying hours from Washington, D. C., to 
principal world points in air travel of the 
future. 

Available from: Newsweek, Newsweek 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL TIN CONTROL AND BUF- 
FER Stocks. The Tin Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 1944. 36 pp. A résumé of the 
regulation of production and export of 
tin from producing countries, since 1931 
to the present. 

Available from: The Tin Producers’ 
Association, 11 Ironmonger Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2, England. 

Asta’s LANDS AND PEOPLES. George B. 
Cressey. 1944. 617 pp. Price, $6. A ge- 
ography of one-third of the earth and 
two-thirds of its people, this volume in- 
cludes all of Asia, with particular bear- 
ing on China, Japan, the entire Soviet 
Union, and India. Discusses the signifi- 
cance of the trend of economic life now 
in progress throughout the Asiatic Con- 
tinent, in relation to United States post- 
war prospects for good will, trade, and 
security in the Pacific. Illustrated 
throughout with maps, charts, and pic- 
tures. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 
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Contributors 
Column 





Carl Breuer (“Electronics in Vene- 
zuela”) .—Born in Buffalo,N. Y. Educa- 
tion: Salisbury School graduate; 
Princeton, B.S. 1929, graduate work 
1930-31: Foreign Service School Nov. 
29, 1932. Worked as bank clerk in 
Paris, 1929-30. Appointed Foreign 
Service Officer unclassified vice consular 
of career, and secretary in the diplo- 
matic service Dec. 17, 1931; vice consul 
at Zurich Jan. 20, 1932; vice consul at 
Port-au-Prince Mar. 31, 1933, also third 
secretary Oct. 24, 1934; third secretary, 
Ottawa, Dec. 31, 1935; also vice consul 
May 2, 1936; vice consul and third sec- 
retary at La Paz Aug. 10, 1937; vice 
consul at Callao-Lima June 20, 1938; 
Class B Mar. 1, 1940. Designated third 
secretary at Caracas Atg. 19, 1943, and 
second secretary May 3, 1944. 

L. M. Herman (“Restoration in the 
Reoccupied Ukraine” —Born in what 
is now the White Russian Republic of 
the U. S. S. R. Educated in the “mu- 
nicipal” and middie schools of Kiev, the 
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capital of the Ukraine. Came to the © 
United States in 1923, attended a pyri. 
vate preparatory school in New York 
Jamaica High School, Long Island Unj. | 
versity (B. A. 1928), and the University 
of Chicago (on a scholarship); re. 
reived his M. A. degree in Russian Hig. 
tory in 1935. After teaching in the high 
schools of New York for 1 year, he ep. 
tered the Federal service, working with 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Savings Bonds Division of the Treasury 
Department, while taking additiong] 
graduate work at the Maryland ang 
American Universities. He joined the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce in March 1942 as Junior Ego. 
nomic Analyst with the Internationa} 
Economics and Statistics Unit; later 
transferred to his present position with 
the Russian Unit where he has been 
since November 1943, as Assistant Eco. 
nomic Analyst. 

Albert K. Ludy, Jr. (“Honduras ig 
1943”").—Member of the U. S. Foreign 
Service stationed at Tegucigalpa, Hon. 
duras. Was appointed Aug. 25, 1943, 
Is a Junior Economic Analyst in the | 
auxiliary branch. 

Mary B. MacKrill (“Aviation in Ecugs 
dor”).—See the July 3, 1943, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Amos E. Taylor (“International Ag 
counts: Guides to Trade Policy”), 
See the October 23, 1943, issue of th 
magazine, , 

Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Esps 
Grass”) .—See the June 17, 1944, iss 
of this magazine. 





Spanish Morocco reportedly impo 
about 18,000 Swiss watches per mong 
during the first quarter of 1944, thow 
Official figures are not yet availak 
This figure represents a decrease 
slightly more than 10 per cent from 
1943 monthly average of 20,000. At 
present time watches are imported ¢ 
rectly from Switzerland to Spain undéem 
Spanish-Swiss clearing arrangements, ~ 


Comfortable Glass Shoes 
in Czechoslovakia? 


Shoes made of elastic glass are 
being shown in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, as a sample of what may 
be expected in the post-war pe- 
riod; the plexiglass of which they 
are made has been used previously 
only for technical purposes. The 
shoes, which are grooved to avoid 
danger of sliding, are practically 
unbreakable and are said to have 
longer wearing qualities than 
leather shoes. They can be made 
in any color, and when soiled need 
only to be wiped with a damp cloth. 
Since the glass is elastic, the shoes 
are reportedly comfortable. 

The manufacture of these shoes 
for commercial purposes is planned 
for after the war. 
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